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Note 

The following pages consist of a series of 
articles contributed to the Manchester Guardian 
' during March, April, and May/1^15, reprinted. 
with some additions, by kind permission of the/ 
proprietors. 
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THE WORLD IN CONFLICT 


i 

THE COMING OF FEAR 

There come in every man's life events which 
gfake a break between present and past, such 
i break ds for a time to make all the world look 
unreal. Here is the familiar house, the chairs 
and tables just Vhere they were yesterday; the 
same- clock is ticking in the chimney-piece, 
and ths familiar books look out from their 
.shelves offering us the same wisdom as before. 
But since yesterday some one has died,’mother 
<jr“wiie or child,..and the world is changed. 
Nothing will ever be the same again, and it is 
for a whilq difficult to believe that the f&om 
and the hoyse and the world about can really 
>e what they were before*.* The people passing 
in the stipet perplex us with their indifference. 
They ought to.be changed as we-are, and we 
have no patience with th^ii*’callous stupidity 

s 
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Yrhich fails to grasp the grqpt change in the 
world. Soule such experience has been liVed 
through by most of us bdfor^ we have <g>me 
to man’s estate. But, jprdinarily, it is a purely 
private and personal event which so shakes our 
world. Thbse of us who feel public matters 
most keenly are rarely moved lay any national 
misfortune after this fashion. Hem as in all 
things the great war is an exception, ^V> so 
many the world not only seemed different 
but became different on August 4th, and in this 
case the impression was not moderated, b& 
rather deepened by its reflection on the faces 
and in the manner of their neighbour. It 
turned out to be in sober truth a- different 


world from that which we knew, a world in 
which force had a greater part to play than 
we had c allowed, a world in which the ultimate 
social securities were gone, in which we-seemed, 
to see of a sudden through a thin crdsTol 
civilisation the seething forces of barbaric lust 
for £ower and indifference to life. 


The middle-aged and the old are said to take 
great changes tranquilly. They have seen and 
suffered much. They have tasted the grief of 


life, afyi ndthing comes to them, as to the 
young^with the shook of total surprise. But in 
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this Instance it may Be that the older generation 
felt more keenly tljan the young fthe unsettle¬ 
ment of ideas. ,Those whose memories go back 
to ?he sixties and seventies were bred in an 
England of confident security and an untroubled 
peace. We looked on battles, sieges, and above 
all -pn massacres and- cruelties as matter *of 
history, things belonged to the past. 

Certainly they would never trouble us in sea¬ 
girt England. The heart of the world was set 
on peace, and the energies of man were to be 
given more and more to the pursuit of industry 
and the" gradual improvement and ennobling 
of human life. The Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny Tay in the not remote past, but 
the former was, after all, a very small affair 
never touching the life of the nation, and the 
lajter was a regrettable incident never to recur. 
We were proud of our na^y and resolved to 
Maintain its predominance, but we did not 
seriously think that anyone could touch it, and 
little panics* were only worked up now and 
then to get some more money spent upon it. 
All that was military lh England seemed a 
tradition.of the past, destined gradually to die 
out, or to remain a picturesque sutvivaffor use 
on ceremonial occasions, like the Beefeaters' 
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uniform or the state coach ^ and Jib cream- 
coloured ponies. Illimitable security was the 
background of English life. 

It is true that in 1870.war'came near our 
doors. It is tfie first public event that comes 
vividly within the recollection of the present 
wfiter. We were all .*■* Prooghians ” in, our 
village, as indeed* were most English people, 
for a lurking fear of France still renamed 
from the Palmerstonian times; we heard of 
the shout “ 4 Berlin/’ and naturally we knew 
nothing of forged telegrams. I well remember 
running out every morning as* a small child to 
waylay the village postman as he tramped 
over the Mils from the nearest post-town, that 
I might get from him the cream of the news— 
Worth, Sedan, Gravelottfe, Metz—and* be the 
proud dispenser of the last tales of victory ,to 
my elders. But £0 us it was an-excitement; 
to our elders a matter of pity- and sorrow rathS: 
than anxiety. Few, 1 believe, grasped from 
the first that 1870 made an epoch in history, 
that it put a check to the m.arch of peace and 
humanitarianism, and* marked a decisive stage 
in the rise of a reactionary etMc aryl a lower 
civilisation. • The old security remained in Eng¬ 
land, 4 ot seriouUy .shaken ev&\ by the scare 
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of 1877-6, for jvhat, after all, would a war 
with Russia have,meant but a Remote naval 
encounter in which the mass of the population 
on both sides 'would have been passive specta¬ 
tors ? In any case, the scare* died down, and 
through the eighties and early nineties peace 
was still in th£ ascendant. On the Continent 
itself, v tbecg4l the weight ’of armaments was 
preying harder year by year, the counsels of 
statesmen were moderate. Bismarck clearly 
had' no further military ambitions, and the 
Anxieties roused by the accession of William II 
died away,' as it began to be thought that he 
was ‘a man of words rather than of deeds. The 
first jubilee, in 1887, seemed the apotheosis of 
Imperial tranquillity—assured greatness without 
ambition, reflecting* gratefully on the progress 
of fifty years, innocent of aggressive intentions, 
and _fearing*no assault from,without. 

Yfet all this time great changes, political 
and intellectual, were at work preparing for a 
catastrophe/ The deeper causes we will discuss 
in another section, but I would first set down 
certain grave events which from the middle of 
the nineties began to alter the outlook of 
thoughtful observers, of dvilisatibn. 9 l he first 
of these was>*the selWjbf ?flniejji^i massages 

* <. • >,»i 
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from 1894-6. It was not so jnucn # tne actual 
cruelty and cfctrage,* bringing the worst horrors 
of the seventeenth century into#the midst of a 
supposedly humane and ordered civilisation. 
It was the indifference of Europe in face of such 
deeds that affected every one with' the least 
totfch of imagination. Say wllat one might 
of the Armenians, it was nev^t, questioned 
that any one of them could have saved himself 
by accepting the Koran. They-were slain as 
Chrisiiajjs, and they died as -truly for their 
rdigioh as any of those martyrs whom w^ 
were taught in childhood to reverence. But 
they were allowed to die by six great Christian 
Powers, possessed in the aggregate of over¬ 
whelming force, able by concerted action to 
stop the horror by a singlfe remonstranee, and 
refusing to speak the word because not one’qf 
them would for oqe moment postpone selfish 
interests and fears to the clearest call of honour' 
and humanity. The “ year when all Europe 
became cynical," I remember reading in a 
newspaper comment on the final refusal of the 
Powers after the culminating massacre of 1896. 
It witis certainly the year in which the moral 
bankruptcy df European statesmanship stood 
reveafedjf With evSry precaution against ideal- 
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ising the past, I .find it difficult to think of apy 
earlier occasion* on. which the da$ns of honour 
an$ humanity* were so unblushingly and so 
consistently set aside^ Europe in that great 
refusal stepped downwards, ancl from that time 
forward found it impossible to beliefVe in herself. 
There was clearly no ‘common conscience winch 
any barbarity, however flagrant, could touch 
infij. life. Statesmen were prepared to set in 
motion the va&t forces at their disposal for 
national aims-however trumpery, ta .avenge 
National injuries however slight; but faith, 
honour, humanity, and the claims of co¬ 
religionists were for them words without effect. 
I firmly 'believe that if on the political side the 
Armenian massacres began the train of events 
wljich • led through many windings to the 
break-up of Turkey and thereby to # the con¬ 
flagration of 1914, far more surely on the ethical 
side‘the failure of the European Concert gave 
evidence of a breakdown of principle ^which 
initiated* a 'reign of mutual fear whereof a 
general catastrophe was the inevitable outcome. 
The moral authority of the Concert was gone. 
It Iingesed on in name, leaving Greece in the 
following year to encounter Turkey alone, 
mismanaging. the affairs of Crete, and exhibiting 
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its futility in a succession 6f paper schemes f<?r 
Macedonia, tfl it filially gave #vay before the 
resolute but wholly sepsh jLctjpn of Italy in 
1911. Year by year Europe was more dearly 
divided between \he two great alliances, steadily 
arming themselves for the coming struggle. 
Ye&r by year men turned-more and more ayay 
from ideals of peace! and familiarised themselves 
with thoughts of war. 


ll 

THE CHANGE OF OUTLOOK 

THOSE # whose jnemories go back to the seventies 
an<^ who have formed the habit of watching 
public events with close attention will be aware, 
I tHink, of a general contrast between the 
earlier and later portion of their lives. The 
earlier part is a tiq^e of tranquil and hopeful 
outlOok, the latter one of increasing apprehen¬ 
sion, rapidity of change, and general unsettle¬ 
ment. I took the Armenian massacres just 
nogv as. an indicatidh of the dividing line, and 
it is certain that after this period there began a 
succession Of events which in the internal 
development and the external relations of States 
provide a strong contrast with the relative 
calm of the'earlier years. Close on the Arme¬ 
nian troubles followed the Turco-Greek War. 
Next year came the war concerning Cuba, 
and next year again began the three years’ 
tragedy in Scfuth Africa. The yfcar 3198 had 
also seen uson the brink of war wit A France 

13 
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over the Fashoda affair, and the Jast three 
years of the {century udtnegsed something of 
the nature of a general onslaught upon the 
defenceless bulk of China, culminating in the 
occupation of I*ekin in* 1900. The Far East 
had definitely entered into European politics 
and to the problems of the partition of Africa 
and the decay of lurkey, long |he source of 
European unrest, was added the far greater 
question of the future of China afid the relations 
of Europe to an Asiatic Power armed on' the 
Europegn model. The next act in the develop¬ 
ment 4>f th^ problem followed within little 
more than tfro years of the Peace of Vereeniging. 
Vast forces were engaged in Manchuria,- and the 
world saw the first examples of the great siege- 
battles with which it has now become familiar. 
After the Japanese War came the Russian 
revolution, followed for some year? by political 
upheavals in msfhy countries-that seemed to 
give promise of better things. Revolutions 
occurred in Turkey, Persia, and Portugal, and 
for a moment 'it seemed as though. the secular 
demy of the Near Eastern peoples woe to be 
afrested by an internal movement of recupera¬ 
tion. But the humanitarianism *of the Young 
Turk nrovement whs a veneer, taken seriously 
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only by a spall rpinority of good bnt ineffectye 
men. At bottom it,was Chauvinis^and despotic, 
and the methwls pf the new regime, fostered 
by the jealousies and selfishness of the European 
Powers, led straight to the* Balkan Wars. 
Meanwhile - the whole European situation grew 
yearly darker, dhd on -the question of Morocco, 
which had been the storm centre for seven years, 
the clouds came almost to bursting in 1911. 
In our domestic life at the same time the pace 
year* by year became faster and more furious. 
Constitutional crises were solved, only, to be 
followed* by labour troubles of a magnitude 
quite unknown to earlier times, afid these in 
turn yielded in excitement to threats of civil 
war.- Whatever else may be said of the last 
decade *in British politics, it certainly has not 
lacked drama or variety. Rather in the cres¬ 
cendo of urgency each new problem has drowned 
the clamour of the. old and made it within a few 
months sound dim and distant as a voice from 
the deadipast. 

Thus the- catastrophe of 1914 was not for 
the observer of currents of public life in any 
way abelt from the blue. It was the climax 
of a time of stress and strain, the final eruption 
of forces that had been shdfing the werld for 
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fryo decades. For the Iasi four years, in fact 
since the It^ians fired the, fiqst shot on the 
Tripolitan coast, there has,be«h almost con¬ 
tinuous warfare within the European system. 
It is not in reality one event that has changed 
the world. • It is a world-change* that has 
culminated in a great event of which no man 
yet knows the issue! So viewed, the misfortune 
does not become less grave. If the desolation 
of Europe could be attributed solely to the 
fault of a handful ^of statesmen, if it were all, 
as in the popular* f£ncy, the wickedness of the 
Kaiser, even if it were entirely the 'work of 
secret diplomacy, as some more instructed 
critics hold, we might fairly hope that once peace 
is restored the world would resume its normal 
course. But if that normal course itself has 
become one of violence and recklessness, if none 
of the great problejns have been solved, and if 
the temper of men no longer lends itself to* 
peaceful solutions, the future is so much the 
more doubtful. One thing at least is now 
established, and it is for the future* of England 
a serious fact. This country can no longer 
pursue her own course in internal* security 
regardless of the fate of Europe. I do not 
know tnat such'ilolation was ever a sound 
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ideal, tnough in jprattice it gave better results 
than the Palmerstonian system ofHntervention. 
I for one deepfy regretted the departure from 
the* old system involved in the formation of 
the Triple Entente, anI still* think that our 
adhesion to one side in the European alliances 
increased the tension and weighted.the changes 
in favous, of war. But be that as it may, the 
development of the war itself and the revelation 
of die changes «made by mechanical invention 
have shown that our insular position is no longer 
what it was. We must guard ^against rhetorical 
exaggeration wluqh is a little too' frequently 
heard on this point. In*physical fact we are 
still an island,* and because we are an island 
we have escaped invasion hitherto, and have 
had eight months in which to organise our 
defences at leisure. But the submarine has 
already made our island position a different 
thing* from that which we supposed it to be, 
and the progress of the submarine within eight 
months gives us some hint of what invention 
may have in store in the future. It is indeed 
curious to reflect on the difference which a little 
alteratiomin dates might have made in this war. 
Had it come in 1911, as so nearly happened, 
the submarine would in all*probability have 
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played a very small part ahd airmanship a very 
minor part.* Had it been delayed Another {live 
years it is possible that tile submarine would 
have been the decisive factor at sea, and quite 
conceivable that the af&hip would have become 
a determining element in the entire campaign. 
Bfit these are inventions still in their infancy 
which intimately Affect our position-r-far more 
intimately than that of Shy land power! they 
have linked our interests far more closely than 
of old to the Continent, thus illustrating* that 
general tightening up of State relations which 
has made the tforld physically'one before it had 
become mofallyOne* and which is therefore one 
of the deeper causes of international unrest. 
At any rate, we can no longer secure to our¬ 
selves the certainty of uninteijupted peaceful 
progress by merely standing out of the European 
alfeaa. For good c or for-evil we are now in 
the arena, and must work out our salvation in 
common with the peoples of the Continent. 

What hope of salvation, then,* do^we find ? 
When we look bade across the troubled years 
to the happier and more hopeful days of the 
nineteenth century, what judgment ore- we to 
pass, what Inference to draw from the trend 
of events ? Are vfo to think that the huraani- 
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tarianism* of those days was a delusion, a dream 
based on h transitory rest aftef the turmoil 
of the revolutionary wars ? Are’ we to agree 
with the protesters of that period that struggle 
is really the law of life and that peaceful co¬ 
operation .exists only to prepare societies the 
betjber for internecine warfare ? Or § did humani- 
tariknisTq represent a living movement which, 
thouglf thwarted and arrested by new forces 
th {ft it has failed to control, has in it the un¬ 
dying spirit which will in the longer run prevail ? 
If the reader dislikes the term Jmmanitarianisra 
let him Substitute whatever narfte of religious or 
ethic impqrt formulates (o* him the spirit 
making .for social and international harmony, 
and. let him ask himself how it stands with 
this spirit to-day. .Is it under eclipse ? If so, 
wtfat has eclipsed it ? Or perchance its sun is 
set, as it set once before on^the civilised w^dd. 
Which are we to think the true account', and 
what*view of the future are we to hold ? 

Sc- 


DECADENCE OR REBARBARISATION ? 

C 

When Ajax hurled a stone upon the Trojan 
ranks it was of such weight as "not ten* strong 
men of these degenerate days " could lift, hut 
he just played with it single-handed. Thus 
in Homer’s time degeneracy had set in. In the 
golden age of Roman literature and in the 
beginning ’of that work of reconstruction which 
swept away a corrupt and brutal oligarchy and 
founded the Empire which gave the principles 
of law and government to Europe, Horace 
declares that “the age of our.fathers, itself 
inferior to our grandfathers, produced us more 
worthless than they,* and about to yield ar still, 
more faulty progeny." If we trusted the. liter¬ 
ary men we should picture history as a con¬ 
tinuous process of decay. The world hi always 
losing its lofty ideals, its valour, its vigour. Its 
romance for ever dies. Mr. Kipling is beyond 
doubt right jn throwing back the complaint 
to the Paleolithic Age: 
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" Farewell, Romance! ” tins cave man said: 

" With boae w^ll-carved he went away, 

Flint arms file ignoble arrow-head, 

And jasper tipi the spear to-day. 

Changed are the gods of 4{nnt and Dance. 

And he with these. Farewell, Romance I ” 

Men had taken to building huts for them¬ 
selves, and the dim obscurities of the cave 
were ne longer^ delight and a terror to children. 
Cowards who would not face the enemy with 
bon^-tipped spear were shooting at a distance 
with bow and arrow. Valour no longer had its 
rights. Victory»fell to the weakling. The race 
was degenerating 'and must soon fall a prey to 
the mammoth -or the grizzly bear. 

But, after all, it was the mammoth that 
perished, and Neolithic man, no longer trusting 
purely to the Jceen eye and the swift foot in 
the hunt, but clearing the ground for seed, 
jand afterwards tilling it add reaping the fruits 
of industry, laid the foundations of a life which 
was not only a little more secure but Also a 
little laifc.iu>d more free. He end his sac- 
cessors haVe never yet exhausted the wells of 
romance nor touched the barriers of the expan¬ 
sion ot mind. . But at every stage in the exten¬ 
sion of peaceful arts, with every year iq which 
men hav^ lived for a while more happily and 
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harmoniously? there* has risAi a “Wail from 
out of the sullenly retreatihg waters of bar¬ 
barism : " You stay our flood with pitiful 
dams, behind which lurk in fancied secur¬ 
ity. But ttys doom of rottenness is .upon you. 
You shall wfx fat and die. Peace-shall be your 
ruin, for in its softness you shall rot"„ A more 
profound observer spoke of the” most Warlike 
state of his race in just the contrary sense. 
Sparta fell, said Aristotle, because the Spartans 
did not know how to live in peace. It was 
the one-sided cultivation of a the arts of war 
that brought to its decline that dty whose 
name has become the recognised epithet for 
endurance, fortitude, self-command, and disci¬ 
pline. 

In our day the creed of decadence, like 
everything else, has swathed itself in the garb 
of science. The physical decadence of Ei%land> 
was the subject of statistical demonstration. 
It wal not merely assumed by Treitschke, who 
offered the abolition of the duel sp &ie of its 
evidences, but it was accepted as ddnonstrated 
fact by our canscriptionists, our Euggnists, our 
reactionaries. Revelling in their own fore¬ 
boding these prophets of evil wallowed in 
descriptions of the national decay that was ip 
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dome from our* objections to universal drill, 
our weakness, In giving freedom and equality 
to* dependencies, • our humanitarian madness 
that kept the unfit altye, our insanely demo¬ 
cratic jealousies that taxed the millionaire 
whose fitness 'sas written large in the gigantic 
fortune which he had 'extracted by his financial 
skill from our less capable selves. We could 
not recruit oyr little army. We could not 
fill the complement of the Territorial Forces. 
England's day was over. Romance, farewell.. 
Well, the Germans are said for many years 
to have drunk io " the Day ’'—the day that 
was to open, the short, sharp, and decisive 
conflict between their youthful vigour and that 
Empire of ours which was, in Treitschke's words, 
“ whoUy a sham.” The day dawned, and every 
German success was answered by an upward 
bound of the British recruitment roll. In spite 
of every War Office blunder, the young men 
came pouring in. The generation which even 
their fathers thought too much set upon amuse¬ 
ment, showed that the .moment they were con¬ 
vinced of necessity they could give it up and 
go to 3 rill.. The " soft ” young man from 
behind the counter took jus place beside the 
miner, tye spinner, and the schoolmaster under 
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canvas in tho drenching autumn rains. The 
Oxford undergraduate left his fobtball and his 
dubs to drill and be drilledi The dty man 
abandoned golf .and pvotof-car and money¬ 
making to get him ready for the front. We 
eldeps see them day by day in t^e streets, men 
strengthened *by drill, fresh-faced and ruddy 
with the open-air, dear-eyed, dgorousy and 
happy as though no tragedy of parting lay 
straight before them. Nor is theirs the courage 
of ignorance. Every man of them has read 
newspaper accounts by the score, that tdl them 
that in the warfare of the trenches there is little 
glory and much of frostbite, rheujnatism, filth, 
and fatigue—all that is most repugnant to the 
habits of dvilisation. They know well what 
they are about, and they make no tall talk about 
it. When, they get there they put off tragedy 
with a joke, and salt the grimness of war with 
the native wit of the London street. This is 
not the«temper of a few picked men, but of the 
youth of England—the last product of r n hun¬ 
dred years of general peace, the fourth generation 
bom in the lap of security, the sons and grand¬ 
sons of men nine out of ten of whqm never' saw 
a man killed in anger. War may destroy the 
virtues o! peace, but pfeace cultivates thg virtues 
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that are required* in war. # As to *the feats of 
individuals, can ^ny* soldier deed of earlier days 
match the flight • over hostile territory to 
Friederichshafen, of wa^ ever 4 a demand on 
constancy and endurance of nerve to match 
the unceasing watchfulness against* torpedo pr 
mine 'that may at any moment send a whole 
ship’s company to the bottom without the 
chance of a bloy in self-defence ? These tests 
of courage are higher and more exacting than 
those of the older warfare. Not but that the 
feats of those days are emulated. Did not a 
handful of Frenclimen the other day hold a 
dug-out close upon the enemy’s lines for all 
the world like D’Artagnan and the immortal 
three at their breakfast in the Bastion St. 
Gervais^ 

Whatever- else this war has done? let us 
Jiope that for a time it has* stopped the cant 
of decadence. There are good things in civilisa¬ 
tion which sue often threatened with decay, 
but physical vigour, courage, and enterprise 
are the last qualities to be .seriously endangered. 
Before the war any cool-headed observer could 
see that, whatever else might be threatened in 
our time, it was not manhood^ vigour, originality, 
enterprise,' Consider the art of flying* alone, 
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beyond reasonable .question *the most daring 
experiment ever made by men* leaping from a 
dream 'to a reality in five years, and yet. re¬ 
quiring the most congjjmnlate union of nerve, 
skill and mechanical ingenuity. It is the gentle 
and humaner dements- of civilisation that are 
more often In danger, arid the cant of physical 
decadence is at bottom a part of the campaign 
waged against all progress in tjie peaceful arts 
by the active and plausible advocates of rebar- 
> barisation. The triumph of this party is its 
logical undoing. The test ofi war has justi¬ 
fied peace. Yet the victory* is but for a day. 
In the next generation it is likely that men will 
be wondering if their sons can fight as they 
did, if their boy who is so keen on golf (or 
whatever be the substitute for golf in 1950) 
and who smokes rather too many cigarettes, 
could stand as they did in the trendies and joke, 
about Jack Johnsons as the huge shells dig their 
craters near at hand. In 1950 as in 1914 there 
will be those who lament that the old breed has 
died out, that the hardy virtues of the fathers 
have perished, that the poor are coddled, and 
the side cured, and the feeble kept alive, while 
the strong have tq,bear the burden. Lamenting 
over tfiese signs of perishing manljppd they 
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wiH look forward* with apprehension to the d&y 
when the rising nlilitary Power of the time 
wilf challenge England's greatness and reveal 
it for an image with 4 qpt of • clay, and with 
a sorrowful shake of the head the old men 
wiU turn fronuthe outward signs of a deca¬ 
dent generation to the inward vision of those 
gloriou§ days of national youth and vigour when 
George V was King. 



IV 

THE IDEA ..OF EAW 

It is not physical decadence that threatens 
civilisation; it is not the loss of manliness and 
vigour which has changed the face of the world, 
and threatened us with debarbarisation. It is 
always the more delicate elements* of the 
civilised fabric which are weakest, and yield 
most easily to assault. It is the painfully won 
tradition of fear and self-restraint that man 
learns to impose on himself with so much 
effort which, being in a sense an artificial fabric, 
is ever liable to yield to the crude instincts of 
naked self-assertioA which it scarcely covers,, 
and with difficulty holds in. On this side there 
has been a real weakening, of which we now 
see the result. For, as has been &id, the 
European war was not a bolt from the blue. 
It was rather the bursting of a lod^-gathered 
storm. What was it, then, thatliad so charged 
the world-atmosphere with electricity? In 
every nation there were element o( peaceful 

at 
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progress.' * There # wafc a constant advance jn 
the' conqne&t of material nature.* There were 
the germs slowly maturing of a better social 
ord£r. There was* ,a humaner spirit in the 
making and administration of Ihw. There was 
a reasonable prospect of achieving.for a great 
mass of mankind a better life and a fuller 
opportunity. What turned men away from 
'these paths of peace and impelled them to 
mutual destruction? What causes produced 
the unrest which, alongside this peaceful de¬ 
velopment, we have seen growing year by year 
till it culftjinated (n the crash of 1914. Such 
causes will be better analysed by the historian 
fifty years hence, who will see the change from 
a distance in truer perspective, but our ideas, 
in turn, .will be of value to him, and I shall try 
here* to give for what they are worth the im¬ 
pressions of one observer. In the first place, 
then, I think that during my own time there 
has been a profound change of intellectual, or 
possibly, one* should say, of moral outlook. 
The Victorian age believed in law and reason. 
Its sons have <Jome in lafge measure to believe 
in violence.and in impulse, emotion, or instinct. 
I do not mead, of course, that all Victorians 
were rationalists, or that .everybody at the 
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present day is a. follow* of Nietzsfcheor a 
disciple oBergson. I mean simply that 
during «the last thirty or forty years new in¬ 
fluences-have arisen whicH, in almost e^ery 
field of thought? of ethffcs, of religion, of politics, 
of literature, and even of art, have tended to 
siibvert an ideal which was* gaining grpund 
during the Victori&n era, and have r§placed it 
in the minds of many by its lexact opposite.- 
Of course this has only been one 1 of the influences 
at work, but it has been a potent one, and it has 
had much to do, as I think, with the unrest 
that can be seen in so many t ] 5 arts of'the world 
and in so many different directions within the 
life of every community. We* are inclined to 
laugh a little at Victorian respectability, with its 
silk hats, its frock coats, and its church-sgoing on 
Sunday that produced such very slender results 
between Monday morning and Saturday night. 
These little extepials axe always a legitimate 
theme of satire. But in its cult of outward 

c 

respectability, Pharisaical as it may. sometimes 
have seemed, the Victorian age was essentially 
true to itself. It whs expressing outwardly 
what it redly felt—the supreme v^tlup of an 
idea. What was this idea/afid how w& it 
expressed? Hofr'.was it lost,.and what has 
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replaced'it?—arq thfe questions which we mqst 
ask if we tfoultj discover the diSereoee between 
the last age and our own. 

Now, when we 16 pk back on the work of the 
middle and later ninete&ith cerftury, we see one 
principle, among others, making its way from 
philosophic intcPpopular thought, and reflected 
in most .diverse ways, and* sometimes in un¬ 
expected quarters. It is a little dangerous to 
coidpress a pervasive idea into a single word, 
but 4 n a broad and general sense the idea 
which I have in mind may be called the idea 
of Law, *pr perhaps of Order. The idea of 
Law in its Victorian incarnation, was the child 
of science. Sdience had discovered uniform 
relations in the physical world. It had followed 
out the many wonderful ways in which this 
uniformity runs through all manner of varia¬ 
tions, and had given to its generalisations the 
•nameof laws. .There lay in the term a sugges¬ 
tion that a refractory material could somehow 
be tamed ahd rendered obedient to a scientific 
prescription-r-a false suggestion, out of which 
intellectual trouble was* bound to arise. But 
for th* time* it, j>erhaps, heighten^ the sense 
of scientific success. It was, in fact, a period 
of great constructive achievement. The»middle 
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of the century saw the'coqsolidatfoh ot the 
laws of physical nature in thg cdhception of 
the Conservation of Energy, and a few more 
years brought the first lpininbus hypothesis, 
not, indeed, u$on th€ origin but on the de¬ 
velopment of life, and therewith of mind, of 
cdhsciousness, and of human'&ociety. It.was 
characteristic of the constructive spirit of the 
times that this hypothesis rapfldly became iff 
the minds of scientific men it&if a " law ” of 
evolution. A guarded footnote here and 4 here 
might refer to its unproven character, but, in 
reality, it very speedily became a.‘dogma of 
scientific orthodoxy, and the amplitude •of its 
range was illustrated in every n'ook and cranny 
of investigation into all that belongs to the living 
world. Thus the world of the dead and of the 
living alike seemed to be reduced, or in process 
of being' reduced, to the realm of«law. 

It .is most instructive. for .our purpose to 
notice the bearing'of this conception „on religion 
and ethics. The nineteenth cenfttry was,, a 
period of great religious revival, partly within 
the orthodox fold Of folds, partly in more 
original experiments. Now the id#a of law 
came into collision with orthodoxy on the 
question of the nfiraculous, and it so far carried 
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the. field that the lgiraculous element from being 
a support of belief ^ rapidly became a serious 
difficulty. It may be pretty confidently laid 
down that no modern apologist who knows the 
elements of his busine&* would any longer 
adduce a miraculous event as evidence of a 
supernatural. intervention. But the implica¬ 
tions of the scientific criticism went further. 


■^Evolutionary idSas were unsympathetic to any 
sort of special revelation. They treated religion 
as the product of anterior mundane causes, 
intellectual, social, or whatever they might be. 
More than’this, tlie. doctrine of natural selection 
undercut the principal argument of natural 
theology—the argument from design—for it 
suggested a method whereby the apparently 
purposive’structure of the eye or-the ear (or 
for tRat ^matter, of the brain and the living 
consciousness *of mankind) jnight grow up 
through a series- of physical causes in which 
•there was nowhere a spark of Intelligent 
foresight. 

Yet, in spite of all this conflict, the most 
instructive thing ; to my mind in the attitude 


of $hilccophic science towards orthodgx religion 
in the latter half of the ^jg^eiffifrcentury, is 
not its antagonism, but itef&prft 

• T ..?«*•**■ 
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y science stood ior law'in jone seride, it half 
consciously recognised that Christianity stood 
for law in another—for law in the positive order 
of life that men had built'up for themselves. 
What would happen if this fabric should dis¬ 
appear was not certain, and there was, in 
cbnsequenoe, an anxiety to pffeerve the ethical 
edifice while destroying the theological sub¬ 
structure. The permanence df the Christiaff* 
virtues was uphdd as against the transitory 
and external nature of supernatural beliefs. 
The doctrine of personal salvation had been 
the merely provisional support of .a spirit of 
altruism, of gentleness, of self-surrender, that 
was permanently necessary to* humanity. No 
writer of the time brought out this view more 
strongly than Getifce Eliot, and the>discredit 
and oblivion into which her work has fallen is 
an interesting evidence of the change that has 
come about in the outlook of our generation. 
Geofge Eliot, in reality, has one theme through¬ 
out her stories. Her method is whfeHy scientific 
in spirit. It is a repeated attempt to show in 
the concrete case, ho\v the wheels of life turn, 
and, in particular, how the characteristics of 
men and women work out to ihe salvation or 
damnation of their own lives and those of 
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others. In^her greatest effort in this direction, 
“ Middlemarch," the attempt is made to show 
the jnterweaving of these moral forces through¬ 
out the life of an entirg neighjwurhood. The 
result- is a justification of*all that it was then 
usual to sum u^in the word altrftism, whigh 
for this generation it is necessary to translate 
as me^fing living for others, and for this 
justification George Eliot has been damned by 
those that have come after her. I am not con- 
cemeftl to uphold George Eliot, who will ulti¬ 
mately regain bpr place without the help of 
critics, but to illustrate the change in the 
temper of a' generation. We have here a 
writer who is in the middle of the stream of 
Victorian philosophy and science, the friend of 
Herjjprt"Spencer, wife of G. H. Lewes, translator 
of Strauss. Y&t her purpose is constructive, 

. and i$ the deepest 'sense conservative. She 
upholds the traditional virtnes, she insists on 
’ order and obedience. She is permeated by the 
sense of a jaw of life and the conviction that 
those who hold by it resolutely will win through, 
will save their own souls, and bring in others 
with them? 2 Han will master his fate provided 
he seeks mastery in the wgy appointed by 
science, of*obedience to immutable law* It is 
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interesting to contrast her view witn that.of 

Thomas Hardy a generatipn later! Hardy is 

also cohcemed with cause andeffect in human 

• ° 

life. His tragedies are also the unfolding of 
germs, the inexorable development of conse¬ 
quences from actions. But in Hardy there is 
an element* of fatality that intervenes, just at 
the point where human will and reasop might 
set things right, a god from tie machine who" 
comes upon the stage in trivial guise, not to 
cut the knot but to arrest the hand that was 

about to untie it. Life is with him an ever 

• • 

renewed, ever frustrated purpose. • Now this 
pessimism marked the beginning of a change. 
It expressed the growing sense of that cleavage 
between “ natural law,” as formulated in the 
evolution theory, and moral or spiritual l$w as 
upheld'Jby the old traclitiorf—the cleavage 
incisively formulated by Huxley in his well- 
knowir lecture on Evolution and Ethics, the 
cleavage which, never appreciated by Herbert 
Spencer, destroyed the elaborate 'reconstruction 
of ethics which he essayed. For mere and 
more as the formulae of evolution -became 
popular, and gathered about th$m all the loose 
and unscientific accretions that belong to 
the language of at* half-educated society, they 
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spread the belief that for '‘science” progress 
was the child of strife, and, therefore, of self- 
assgrtion, hardness { and moral anarchy. * Science 
was deemed to have slain not merely the 
Christian God, but the "Christian ethics, the 
essentials of w^ich the Victorians* had upheld 
on * rational grounds; and ( in the name of 
Humanity. So at this stage, the two kinds of 
law, which we*saw above working together in 
harmony, have fallen asunder. There is law 
in the natural world, but it seems to involve 
a denial of the. deepest laws of the spiritual 
world. Love and* hate, said an ancient thinker, 
are the forces that move the universe. The 
modem found love, except as a reproductive 
instinct, a mere encumbrance. It was by 
fighjjng.for its own hand that the living being 
at every stagfi maintained itself, aqd moved 
on to higher types. 



V 

THE REVOLT 

c 

The biological theory which was the crowning 
glory of nineteenth-century science eqjild be 
interpreted as a justification offeree and self- 
assertion. It then became a theory of revolt 
against law and morals, and more particularly 
against the morals of Christianity. The man 
who first grasped its full possibilities in this 
direction was Nietzsche. What is most signifi¬ 
cant for our purpose is that the revolt which 
Nietzsche initiated was directed not merely 
against Christianity, nor merely against mor|ls— 
or all th^t side of morals which enforces gentle¬ 
ness, restraint, and peace—but against law in , 
general, law in both its senses.* His superman* 
will no more admit of intellectual than of moral 
restraint. Far from being 'in the* Baconian 
phrase "which any Victorian would have taken 
as his motto, “ the minister and interpreter ” of 
nature, it was his business to bp minister and 
interpreter of himself. He formulated scientific 
laws for his own satisfaction. 

38 
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Nietz&he was*in fact, a Pragmatist in every* 
thing but name.* His 'superman could not 
ensure the idea of gods, because they would be 
beings above him. * Then therg are no gods, he 
concludes. In the sam£ way the notion of 
waiting on*N^ure and learning*from he^ is 
repugnant. Scientific laws .for Nietzsche are by 
no magus the result of humble, patient inquiry. 
They are simpfy the output of the will to know, 
the will to render things intelligible. We are 
almbst prepared to hear that they are imposed 
on Nature by tfce fiat of the scientific man. As 
Pragmatism developed under criticism its ex¬ 
ponents had'sorrowfully to admit that there 
was a core of reality which they could neither 
make nor unmake, but subject to that limiting 
condition they insist always on the element of 
choice, of interest, of emotion, in thejnaking of 
that jvorld of knowledge which the vain Victorian 
’ had supposed*to be objective. Men were no 
longer to.be led-to conclusions by force of 
argument, Hut tb' choose their arguments, find 
the conclusions they desired, and " validate " 
them,‘that is make them good under the test of 
experience if .they could possibly do so. Belief 
in anything from the truth # of religion to the 
admission that I have a hetidache was af bottom 
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a matter of will, and just as by«resolutid!n I may 
perhaps avert the headache,, so by a* larger and 
more comprehensive act of will I might becqme 
setaed of more imjiortaiit truths. UMortanatdy 
for this argument it \fhs necessasv not only, that 
my belief should depend on my tt choice, but that 
the reality itself should somehow*^ constituted 
as I chose to think it, and 5 & was a paradox 
which even the Pragmatist recognised to be too 
strong for him. 

Pragmatism, though it had its disciples in 
Germany, England and Americft, was a fleeting 
moment in modem thought, but the same 
impulse that gave it birth secured* in later years 
the popularity of Mons. ‘Bergson’s philosophy, 
Here again the essential point is the feebleness 
of reason, the arbitrary and unreal chaf\c|fr of 
scientific .law, the primariness df impulse, the 
superiority of instinct to rational ‘purposp, the 
glorification of movement without vision. It' 
was not without reason that M. Bprgson was 
claimed by the Syndicalists as thetf philosopher, 
though in point of fact his philosophy would serve 
equally well for anyone who was very much bent 
upon asserting himself, expressing his°emotions, 
and doing something big without precisely know¬ 
ing whtft was to comb of it. The point of interest 
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for the mbment i»that alike in Bejgsonism and 
in Pragmatism, thal is in* both the schools of 
philq&ophy that have been popular*in all 
the nations of late* years, we a have had the 
completest possible reaction against the ideas 
of the nineteen!;^ ^century. We have an extra* 
ordinary* exaltatswc of the human will, and m 
particular of thds» r elements underlying the 
will which man'shares with the animal world, 
emotion, impure, instinct. Instead of sub* 
duing them to reason, conscience and law, we 
are bidden rather to confide ourselves to them 
and let them carry us whithersoever they will. 

Philosophy, 'though it does not like to think 
so, Is in fact always influenced profoundly by the 
position of contemporary science, its achieve- 
mentj^afid its failures. Now, in the sciences the 
last twenty years have provided us wi£h a series 
of revglutionS’more startling than any the world 
has witnessed since the days of Copernicus and 
Galileo. T}ie most stable elements in the 
physical world have been shaken under our feet. 
The conception of matter itself has been called 
in question, no longer by a dreamy, philosophic 
mysticism* but in the investigations of th^ 
laboratory. In place of the seventy or more 
fixed elements*with which tft*Victorian ehemist 
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set oat, in pl§ce of the etemaLand indestructible 
atom which underlay thosg dements, we have 
had a c conception of the whirl of energies, a 
shifting scene of interfused forces whose play 
makes up the appeorince of solidity and sub¬ 
stantiality.* Matter, the hardest and firmest of 
all the concepts of common-shnse, seems to the 
plain man to have evaporated into abstractions. 
No longer does it provide a firfn starting-point 
for a mechanical view of the world. Its evolu¬ 
tions and transformations appear to make every¬ 
thing possible. The boundaries of the miracu¬ 
lous have receded. What wonder if .'the notion 
of the fixity of law is shaken And people are 
ready to believe that anything may happen. 
Even mathematics has not escaped the spirit 
of the time. Eudid, whom, as boys./vy^were 
set to study, in spite of his appalling dryness, 
as the model of rigid reasoning and the pattern 
of precise thinking, is now accused of redundant* 
and defective proofs in some of jhis simplest 1 
propositions; his definitions are shown to 
assume the point at^issue; his axioms are called 
in question; it is shown to be possible-to con¬ 
struct consistent geometries wfych .negate his 
postulates and contradict the assumptions which 
we were told in ofS*days were primary principles 
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based on* the constitution of .the human mind, 

revealed as’self-evident tb intuition. Lastly, 

in the science of life, the generalisations which 

were the crowning glory of the Victorian epoch 

have broken down. THfe ^attempt to explain 

life by a continuity; evolution based on accidental 

variation has beefi- discarded. Darwinism, at 

least in # ihe specific form which it took towards 

the close of ttie ’century, is held to be dead, and 

in its latest incarnations the entire evolutionary 

theory seems to have come into a position in 

which it will have to choose between some form 
• • 

of teleological principle and admitted bank¬ 
ruptcy. Thus* on all sides in physical science 
there has been'a tremendous disruption of old 
ideas, an expansion of outlook from which, in the 
end, 'infinitely wider and deeper philosophy 
of science must arise, but which in $ie mean¬ 
while has served to shake the foundations, to 
diminish confidence in the positions which 
science conpeives itself to have attained, and 
therewith to* give an opening to those who 
attack ratiocination in general as an instrument 
of truth. 

The-revolution in science and philosophy has 
its parallel in every region of thought and 
action. In literature, we hdve noted the moral 
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conservatisnvrf the Victonan age, with its exalta¬ 
tion of self-sacrifice ahd all the traditional virtues 
as means not to salvation in another life bpt to 
social harmony in this life/ ‘ The contemporary 
hero wants to live his "own life and the contem¬ 
porary heroine to live hers. Jpstead of marry¬ 
ing in the kst chapter and-living happily-ever 
after they marry in the first chapter aqd make 
a mess of it. Instead of being'deVoted to each 
other they are devoted to themselves. All this 
may or may not be more true to life. The 
Victorian romance may h^ve been senti¬ 
mentalism, its standards of 'honour *may have 
been conventional, its notions of duty hollow. 
The robust criminals who are now held up to 
admiration may or may not have more manhood 
in them than the Colonel Newcomes wbe.ru the 
older generation admired. I iflerely note the 
change of thought which- has plated the human 
ego in the front of the stage,'stripped off all* 
idealism as mere paint and flummery, and* 
taught us how to honour in' unscrupulous 
selfishness the sincere expression of human 
nature as it really is. Fear, weakness, indecision 
—here is the one vice. Be strong, have courage 
to be what you are, do what you have in you 
to do,*these are variants of the one law. It is 
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not a law which hllows for jompunctiop, 
mutual forbearance, # or thef nice complexities of 
the social structure. 

The revolution in' art and art criticisnf follows 
the same curve. The rribst vital school of the 
Victorian age majle the artist Nature's faithful 
servant and .folldWbr. -Fidelity to taith, carried 
often epfragh to a prosaic deposition of detail, 
was the wafohrfard of pre-Raphaelitism. Sin¬ 
cerity, fidelity, truthfulness are the foundations 
of Ruskin's teaching, and make for him the 
link between art, morals and science. The 
artist certainly was to paint what he saw, but 
his first duty Was Id learn to see*, He was to 
find out, to accept in a spirit of submission, what 
was really in the object, and try in all conscien¬ 
tiously to render it. As to expressing himself, 
to say nothing of his temporary and fleeting 
emotions, that was to .courl; excommunication. 
Notwithstanding Morris and Medievalism, not¬ 
withstanding all protests against machinery and 
the modem spirit,we can easily realise, on looking 
back in the. art world of the Victorian age, the 
same ideas as in*its scieribe and its philosophy— 
the idea of “ xpan the minister and interpreter of 
nature,” the idea of his necessary submission to 
inexorable law, the idea of'a* 1 *final conquest, an 
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ordered peaqp, and repose'ensuing through sub¬ 
mission. 

Now* all this has been revolutionised, first 
we had the doctrine that a man should not paint 
what is there, Silt whht he sees, and not what 
he sees if he looks long enough,.but rather what 
he can see at a glance. But* even .this was too 
objective for the new age, and gave way to the 
theory that the only thing wo fytff of a man is 
to paint what he feels. Landscape or human 
face, tree, valley, mountain and river exist only 
to excite in him emotions, often apparently of 
indescribably painful character and tangled 
meaning, which he proceeds fo transfer to 
canvas. The picture need be no more like the 
original than a tree is like the painful internal 
sensation to which it apparently givesjjse in 
some painters. The artist's business is ever the 
same—to express t himself in hi? moving and 
changeful moods, and despise alike nature and* 
the critic. If he aims at anything, ,jt should be* 
violence. If he despises anything on principle 
it should be beauty. If he persistently abhors 
anything it is repose. *Noise is to be themote of 
music; glaring contrast and flaunting incon¬ 
gruity of painting. 

In practical and* political life again we see 
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the same -contrast.' The las? iij which the 
Victorians believed ( was the law of nations as 
well as the law of nature. In Great Britain, 
above all, settled cbnfidence in the established 
order was common ground tp alf parties at least 
after the middle of the century. The days of 
storm and strifes'* .were over. Freedom wls 
broadenjpg slowly down, but always by the 
enlargemenT^the sphere of law. It moved 
strictly, and by no merely poetical metaphor, 
from precedent to precedent. Democracy was 
accepted by the governing classes, and demo* 
cracy on its side‘had accepted the Constitution. 
There might be great, even fundamental changes 
in the future, but they would all be changes 
made in due process of law. The governing 
classesjiad thoroughly taught the people the 
lessons of constitutionalism, and would abide 
by their own*teaching .without a murmur if it 
’should so happen .that it were turned to uses 
which they might dislike. The most respected 
of constitutional text-books showed how the 
supremacy of law was the very inner citadel 
of British political life. They showed how, by a 
wise preservation of forms, continuity had been 
maintained, orderly development secured, the 
necessity for change reconciled with regard for 
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%1)£ past, the prerogatives of thg Crown converted 
into rights of the people. 

Now* before the present war had broken out, 
all this had come to seem v.ery remote. A com¬ 
plete change of. temper had occurred in our 
political life. Hie pace had become too quick 
fdr the slow movement of.4hfe Governmental 
machine. Year in'and year out people insisted 
more and more that men must toast to them¬ 
selves and rely on strength to gain what they 
would never, win by persuasion. It was useless, 
they maintained, to appeal to justice. Legality 
and constitutionalism were qulwom .ideas that 
served merely to stave off decisions. Men must 
fight for their rights, and eqiMy women for 
theirs. They should never expect to convince 
an opponent or a neutral, but let them make 
themselves sufficiently unpleasant and opposi¬ 
tion would finally ^collapse. It did not matter 
whether the cause were conservative or revo-< 
lutionqry, aristocratic or democratic. The. 
method was to be the same. It -might be the 
red terror or the white terror, but tprror was the 
only weapon that sensible men'would use. Not 
that physical violence was in all case% necessary. 
That lay in the background. In the interval, 
every jnethod of hanoyance was good provided 
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it was unrelentingi ancl inventive in its malice. 
These were rapidly becoming the maxims of all 
parties, who agreed in nothing but the repudia¬ 
tion of that constitutionalism which a generation 
before alljiad united to Uphold. But perhaps 
the most instructive illustration may be drawg 
from *the world of labour. Jhe Vidtorian age 
knew a^/evolutionary as well as a "tame” 
socialism, Sut^en the revolutionary socialism, 
whether in Germany or England or France, was 
to make use of the State. One bold act of 
violence might be a required, or it might be that 
by the extension of *the suffrage even this single 
departure from legality might be rendered super¬ 
fluous. At any rate, the object of Socialism 
was to capture the machinery of law and govern¬ 
ment and. use it for its own purposes. It did 
not disbelieve itf government. It believed in it 
perhapS'too much. All the more extraordinary 
Was the change of temper revealed in the rapid 
upgrowth of Syndicalism, which was essentially 
an appeal to each industrial interest to act for 
itsdf, which rested on a deep distrust not only 
of /governmental 'machinery, but of political 
leaders, and*not»only of political leaded, but of 
labour leaders as well. For as these newer 
ideas spread, workmen began'lo revolt ag&inst 
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their own «chiefs, and strikes were directed.. 
• • 

not merely against employers,' but against 
union'officials, while the idea of scoring a^party ' 
victory by making the-public suffer became 
increasingly popular 1 * with every symptom of 
success. 

The id& of valence was* in the air, then, in ' 
the years before the whr; and it was pot merely 
the violence that comes natuf?lljffrom despair 
of all legal remedy. There was a deliberate. 
theory of force. Men were being taught not to 
look too far ahead, not to wait till they could 
see where they were going, not to follow de¬ 
liberately a reasoned policy, buf rather to throw 
themsdives on instinct, to strike a blow which 
should smash something and make an echo in 
the world even if they did not quite kyipw what 
they were breaking or what would follow. 
They were abovecall things to be > strong, < and not 
let the native hue of resolution be siddied o’&r 
by the pale cast of thought. This was to be 
guided by the vital impulse, which was above 
rationality and superior to any deliberate pur¬ 
pose. To feel thiskmpulse in one was to be at 
the centre of things; to follow it to play the 
part of a man. o To stop and think was to check 
the‘Well-springs *df energy. Rationality, science, 
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philosophy'as an*intellectual*interpretation of 
the world, were relatively superficial and illusory. 
If the pragmatists took us back from reason to 
will, this philosophy‘earned u§«a> step further 
on the line of retrogression from will to the in¬ 
stincts, emotion|,*jand impulses which mas 
shares with the brute, creation, il was not, 
iiyleed, Jik^Nietzsche’s teaching, egoistic and 
therefore antisocial, but it was irrationalist. 
The old order of values was reversed. Reason, 
that we were taught for ages to place at the 
summit of .human faculty, was degraded, and 
instinct, which meh spent painful generations 
in seeking to suhdue, was set upon the throne. 
J do not know how much such philosophising 
has actually formed the character of our genera¬ 
tion, bu 4 »we can eaSily see that it was a philo¬ 
sophy most appropriate to a generation which 
was rushing headlong Upon disaster/ 
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It is a mistake to suppose that ideas* pf w$Jd 
domination based on racial superiority backed 
by military fbcj|-are the peculiar product of. 
the German mind. That any such suggestion 
is possible in England only .shows how short 
are the political memories ‘of men; It is less 
than twenty years since very similar notions 
enjoyed a brief but disastrous ascendancy in 
this country, under the name of Imperialism. 
We, too, were swayed by prophets wjto told us 
that the Anglo-Saxon was th§ greatest of all 
races, that it was endowed with a superlative 
faculty for governing, that if was pre-eminent 
in the love of liberty, and should prove it by 
imposing its ideas of liberty on other peoples. 
We, too, were assured that it was our manifest 
destiny to enter into the heritage of the “ dying 
nations?* that it was our stem duty to take 
up the white 0 man's burden of imbuing the 
savage with a sense of the dignity of labour. 
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We, tyo; Were intoxicated with*the progress 
of a hundred -years* with'successful commerce, 
groiging wealth, and the pride of a histofy which 
since 1783 had known no lasting £efeat. Fortun¬ 
ately foxus and for Eur<^>e»we took the disease 
in a mild foral. • It took us into the South 
African War, and the war .provided the cure, 
^e otyaiged a military victory through the 
employment of overwhelming force, but we 
became perfectly aware th^i we had come up 
against a race man for man as good as ourselves. 
We learned th§.t liberty and national right 
were not unmeaning names. We saw into the 
baser uses to* which an " Imperial mission" 
might be put, and the better tradition of the 
people reasserted itself. We fell back into 
the British habit *of mind which dislikes self¬ 
exaltation and desires to live and, let live. 
We turned Again to the domestic problems 
which the epoch of Imperialism had left in 
•suspension., 

Meanwhile'in Germany very similar forces 
had been gathering strength. There was the 
same racial pride swollen by nearer and greater 
victories. • The same confidence in the virtues 
of German culture, the same enthusiasm for 
the idea 6f spreading it b^ force if necessary 
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among the lesser breeds, the same disbelief in 
any restraining law.* Aggressive*militarism is 
a disease incidental to a period of disbelief 
in law. But Germany took' it worse than we 
did for reasons* pastty historical, partly geo¬ 
graphical. Indeed, with Germany, it should 
not be called a disease. Beflef'in the militant 
state is rather the natural expresage^of % 
normal life of Germany. Among Liberal nations 
the antinomian doctrines that we have described 
were annoying and ridiculous rather than a 
source of vital danger. They stood in the way 
of progress. They impeded the orderly develop¬ 
ment of democracy, but they did not provide 
a new and positive focus for the energies of the 
people. In Germany they stand in organic 
connection with the whole history of her national 
development. The dominant State philosophies 
in that country have been consciously framed 
in reaction against the liberal theories of 
democracy and humanity. They, associated 4 
themselves with the rise of the *nation under 
Prussia, for German nationhood was won not 
by democratio».ardour * but by ° acquiescence in 
the conception of a military. power.- The 
Hegelian philosophy deified the State, and by 
making it the embodiment of the rational will, 
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gave $ an- authority* over the individual which 
relegated th^, free, exerdse of thought, the 
rights of conscience, and the claims of personal¬ 
ity to a subordindte position. It set up the 
State as* the highest forrif of human association, 
admitted war as. a permanent and necessary 
feature of its Hie "and turned resolutely away 
from tjj&jjospel of peace and humanity which 
had been preached by Kant. In Hegel the 
State is still the incarnation ofa spiritual ideal, 
but in Treitschke, apparently the most influen¬ 
tial figure inr the world of academic politics 
after 1870, the State is identified with force, 
and though if is still to have a moral aim, yet 
no aim for a conquering State can be so high 
as the extension of its own power. It is indeed 
a strange and gloemy religion that is preached 
in Treitschke’s " Politik.” There is % Puritanic 
rejection of ail the elements of joy, happiness, 
repose in life. - Man’s business is to strive, but 
he is to 1 strive neither in the service of God, nor 
of mankind, nor of his own soul. He is to strive 
in the service of power, that is, as the citizen 
of an organised, controlled andr armed State, 
which- is*the highest human incarnation of 
power. It is drill that has made the Germans 
what they are, the hard service of hard masters 
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from the Great Elector onwhrdi It is waj 1 that 
is to be for ever the dreadful* medicine of 
humanity. The anarchism of Nietzsche mi^ht 
have seemed destined to .destroy this State 
religion—indeed Nietzsche himself woijld fain 
have done so, for his invectives against the 
Prussian State are as poignant* as his arraign¬ 
ment of Christianity or ’of humility—but # in 
reality Nietzsche put the finishing touch to 
German psychology; for he destroyed the moral 
restraints against which power chafed. No 
doubt he acted in the interest of the individual 
but the result accrued to the State philosophy. 
Thus, while elsewhere the disruption of moral 
bonds produced political, lit.erary or artistic 
eccentricities, which in the end were bound 
to correct themselves, in Germany it removed the 
feeble barkers which stood between an avalanche 
and a peaceful wgrld. • Hegel’s •divine State, 
Treitschke’s power, Nietzsche’s contempt 
of restraint are fused together ig the faith 
which animates the governing classes of Ger¬ 
many, political, military and academic—fused 
in the medium of some* misty conception of the 
progress of mankind through competition and 
the fated superiority of the German race. This 
faith has been fostered in Germany by her 
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political -and ecoinoiftic position. She had no 
colonial empije worthy cff the name. A late 
comer among the nations, she found* all the 
places " in the sun*’* already occupied. Boxed 
up in Central Europe, with # defective coastline 
on the Baltic and a bare egress t® the ocean, 
she • saw the natural outlets of her growing 
ej^rg^closed by two small peoples and an 
island Power behind them. France, whom she 
had .defeated, was building up a great African 
Empire. England, whom she despised as un- < 
military, possessed a quarter of the world’s 
population. Slie.looked to the ocean and saw 
the British Fleet guarding the way. She looked 
eastwards and* s^tw Russia regaining strength 
after the disasters in Manchuria. She looked 
south-^st and discovered possibilities of ex¬ 
pansion in the decay of Turkey—oply to see 
them blocked by the rise.of military Powers 
in the Balkan States. A sense of immense 
energy* he\d in magic bonds possessed her. 
With an effort she could surely break them, 
for they were magical, not real. In part 
they were fetters of lato and honour, like the 
independence of Belgium. But the divine State 
knew no superior. It was bound by .no law. 
Of its honour it was the jflAge, Treaties only 
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held as long as, circumstances remained thejsame, 
and the fact that there was, a strong desire to 
break them showed that circumstances had 
changed. England's military force was negli¬ 
gible. France had been’ beaten once, and might 
be beaten again. Russia could be held back 
tilf she wa£ isolated, and then would make 
peace. Germany would dominate Euigge a^d 

become a world-Power, if not indeed the world- 

■ 

Power. Then the state of the world would 
reflect the true relation of forces which at 
present it utterly distorted. As long as the 
strongest of all the Powers was boxed up vir¬ 
tually within its own territory there must be 
all the unrest that belongs to a radically false 
position. 

It was open to a moderately minded Ger¬ 
man to %rgue forcibly enoujgh against these 
contentions, and nq doubt many did so argue. 
" We have, after all, done pretty well,'' they 
might say. " We have secured a ^commercial 
expansion far more rapid than that of any 
contemporary nation. We have grown rich, 
and that quickly. It*is true* that our own 
markets are limited, but by busmess»efiiciency 
we secure plenty # of trade in the markets of 
other countries, and England, the special object 
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of jealousy, is after'all a Fsee Tirade country 
where we can.comp^te oniequal toms with the 
domestic producer." But all argument of this 
kind was written down as materialistic. Ger¬ 
mans in other countries ‘ce^ed’to be Germans. 
They no longer*swelled the might and majesty 
of the Fatherland. If this did not appeal there 
w aa^ al ways another argument for the benefit 
of the least bellicose, and in particular of the 
Social Democrat. Germany had an enemy on 
.her eastern front, less civilised, less indus¬ 
trial, above all ^iven over to ideals of absolute 
autocracy.* The fear of Tsarism silenced those 
who were least disposed to be excited by 
dreams of nationalist ambition. There are 
those who maintain that fear was the real 
cause oi the war. • There are those who ascribe 
it to ambition; The truth is that thege are but 
two sides of one and the san^e strain in national 
psychology. The very same mood of nervous 
«xcitabihty .which on the crest of the wave is 
all boastfulness and aggression drops in its 
trough to a* shivering apprehensiveness; and 
the outcome in’both cases is the same—arm 
anu get m»your blow first. 

How far this mood might have, been modi¬ 
fied- by a different attitude .on the part <of the 
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European Powers* and id particular‘ of this 
country, it is now impossible to say. It is 
a study* in the science of hypothetics moving 
in the dim region of the might have been. 
So far as it was a Ae^ijue of peace, the Triple 
Entente failbd. Would any ether policy have 
succeeded ? * We can easily understand that 
the formation and the strengthenings of Jbe 
Entente was a potent argument in the. mouth 
of the German militarist. If he could keep the 
Pacifist and the Social Democrat under by 
appealing to the fear of Russia; so he could 
check the doubts and hesitations of this ordinary 
moderate man by a reference to ,f hemming in.” 
The formation , of the Triple Entente merely 
emphasised those natural disabilities of geo¬ 
graphy which we find at the root of/German 
unrest. They translated the physical possibil¬ 
ities of the position into positive” political fact. 
At least, they could be so represented f>y the 1 
German militant. A moderate might, 0 indeed,* 
have asked whether, after all, Eriglar^d was so 
averse to German expansion. Was she not, 
for example, ready to 'make easy arrangements 
regard to the Bagdad Railway, and did 
she not on the Albanian question show a readi¬ 
ness to work with Germany herself in the interest 
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of European peace? These, howeve^, were 
secondary points, .and would only appeal to 
men sincerely anxious for a peaceful* solution 
an<f ready to give. credit to antagonists. To 
the average German 'the % alMnce of England 
with Russia and.France wore an appearance of 
hostility, ancT barely concealed a* menace. *It 
disposed him to believe when the militarist 
assured him that he must be prepared to meet 
the. world in arms and that the choice lay 
between world empire and national humiliation} 
Probably the circumstances attending our par¬ 
ticipation in tfie war have only strengthened 
this disposition. For it was the vice of the 
Triple Entente that it reposed on no specific 
terms. No one knew, not even our own Foreign 
Officeyto what precisely we stood morally com¬ 
mitted. It was not known on what terms we 
should fight,«and Sir.E. Grey found it apparently 
impossible to say on what terms we should 
• remain neutral. German statesmen, rapidly 
made up their minds that we should fight 
whatever they did, so that it was not worth 
while.to forfeit any immediate advantage in 
the hops of securing our neutrality. • Our Mbit 
of leaving things undefined has its drawbacks. 
In sum, *we can see that policy of Ijie Allies 
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p iyed'on Geqnanpjlitical'psyshology hi such a 
way as to reinforce the elegientsrthe mingled 
ambitions and anxieties—that were making 
lor war. Whether if it had been guided by 
archangels it could have radically modified 
that psychology and so averted war it is im¬ 
possible to say. Germany was'in the mood 
to take concession as an'evidence of tixmd ^v . 
and when that spirit has once arisen the hour 
of the statesman is already passing. Germany 
was in the position of an unrecognised man of 
capacity, conscious of power, resentful of pov¬ 
erty. Such a man is ready to throw oft scruples 
and listen to those who bid the strong take 
what they can get. Germany Had many men 
of mark to-preach this gospel to her, and she 
listened with willing ears. 
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Natality, Mr. Lowes Oickinson has lately 
said, is a Janus. It looks both ways—towards 
freedom and towards aggression. The struggles 
of subject nationalities with oppressors and 
conquerors have filled a great chapter in the 
history of freedom. Yet nationalities that have 
become free'have often gone on to enslave 
others. A nationality feds itself to be one. 
It also feds itsdf or fandes itself to be unique, 
and asw.it can tolerate no superior, so when it 
has suffirientr strength it is not very ready to 
tolerate an equal. .It requires a very perfect 
drilling in principles of liberty to impose 
volunt&ry .restraint on a nationality consdous 
of power. Hence the rise of nationality, essential 
in its first stages to political liberty—for, think 
what we may ot it, national sentiment is a hard 
fact, and will not be kept under except by coer¬ 
cion—is also impermanent menace to peace and 
order. It is in particular the rise of nationality 
• ” <*« 
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in, Eifrqpe that .has caused,, the * succession 
of wars since 1815.* Indeed we c ought to go 
back toe 1793 and say that it was the assertion 
of French nationality, finding itself for°the 
first time in the Resolution and seeking to 
impose its type on Europe, that gradually called 
fcfrth by reaction the national Sentiment of one 
European people after another. The nineteenth 
century witnessed the successful emergence of 
two great nationalities, the German and the 
Italian, into consolidated political States, the 
successful claim of Magyar nationality to equality 
and internal independence, tfie liberation of 
Greece, the failure of Poland, afid the partial 
success of Ireland. The later 1 years of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century have seen the rise oi the Slav,, nation¬ 
alities into political prominence, and the problems 
arising out of this last movement have provided 
the occasion and in part the cause of the pfresent 
war. 

Few u cuijr juruiypcau jiaira wuespOlld 
accurately to national boundaries.. But partly 
through grants of autonomy or through Federal 
or quasi-Eederal arrangemChts, partly 0 by trans¬ 
fers of territory, partly through a greater 
liberality in internal government, which tends 
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to conciliate and so* to oveccomg diffedsnces, 
there has bee© on the whole a tendency for the 
State and the nationality to coincide* Thus 
the typical State of* the modem world is coming 
to be more and more a'na^ou&l State. Great 
Britain, though comprising many racial strains, 
though including three peoples that, nourish’a 
strong %nd distinctive 'sentiment of patriotism, 
has yet been for many generations a true 
national unity. Scots, Welsh and English are 
all clearly one in sentiment as against the rest 
of the world. • It is the general belief and hope 
that liberal: measures have similarly incorpor¬ 
ated Irish sentiment in a true national unity 
common to the'United Kingdom. France has 
long been such a unity, though lacerated at 
one poipt by the forcible tearing away of 
two provinces/ Germany includes Pqles, some 
Danes, and Alsace-Lorraine,, but for the rest is 
preponderantly* German and permeated with 
an intense feeling for national unity. Italy .is 
all Italian, though she does not include all 
Italians. All such States have dements of 
strength which Austria-Hungary, for example, 
wholly- lacks. * It is ttiis fusion of living senti¬ 
ment permeating the whole or the great majority 
of^jthe population which gives to the* State 

E ^ 
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% neft power and a new unity, Patriotism has 
become a more general p moj£ spontaneous 
and a deeper feeling. The State has penetrated 
further and more sympathetically into private 
life than of old. Government no longer means 
in the concrete a king, a nobility, and a mer¬ 
cenary army that takes', taxes; administers 
justice, and levies dynistic ware. It.femuch 
more truly an organisation of* the common life, 
and this is no less true in semi-autocratic Ger¬ 
many than in semi-democratic England. Thus 
the national consciousness and 'the State con¬ 
sciousness have come to be .one and the sam? 
thing. Each people has felt itsdlf more at one, 
and at the same time has drawn the line more, 
definitely between itself and others. 

It is this heightening <of national unity 
which has wrecked the peace -programme of 
the old Manchester School. Cobden and Bright, 
whom it is the fashion to disparage as ntaterial* 
ists, were in reality men of a bi;oad* spiritual 
vision. They saw a wprld becoming more inti¬ 
mately connected in all its parts by the growth 
of communication. They* saw a peaceful com¬ 
merce not only as an emf iff itsdf .bufeas a means 
to the development of a real sense of human 
unity. They taught—and Mr. Norfnan Angell, 
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whose Work haX been mosf unjustly decrfed 
in the same terms, Sought to revive their teach- 
ing-rthat separate national self-interest was not 
only wrong but illus’ory. They showed that in 
exchange, advantage wa# mutual, that in the 
end Germany wds. not to lose by England’s 
wealth, nor England to become poorer through. 
German’s expansion. They showed that Pro¬ 
tectionism, avoWedly an expression of national 
selfishness, was also a policy of class and even 
of individual selfishness. Their appeal was 
always to .the truest interest of the widest com¬ 
munity. In qvefy tariff controversy the Pro¬ 
tectionist always has the best of it as long as 
> the argument is conducted on the lines of appeal 
to particular interests. The Free Trader has 
alwayWlo bring "the argument back to the 
interest of trade as a whole, and e\Un of the 
world .as a whole. 'Now Sobden and Bright 
were sanguine then who trusted much to human 
Nationality. * They believed that as Lancashire 
had followed them and Us England had followed 
Lancashire, & by degrees the world would follow 
England, and they Jilted forward accordingly 
to a reigd of Free Trade and peace.* In this 
they were mistaken, but in the principle under¬ 
lying their,argument thgy were right The 
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interconnection of Free Trade and peace, of 
Protection and anftamente, stands fast. He 
who wfluld think out a political map of Emrope 
to-day which should give satisfaction to national 
claims is constantly pulled up by the contention 
that this of that outlet through, foreign soil is 
necessary to the economic ‘ independence of a 
State. On principles of Free Trade there would 
be no sudi necessity. It could be a matter of 
no moment to Austria-Hungary to have a port 
on the Adriatic or to Bulgaria to have access 
to the iBgean or to Poland to' have. Dantzi^ 
as a harbour but for the constant'fear of the 
interposition of hostile tariff walls. But more 
than this, the colonial ambitions of the European 
States as distinct from our own have been 
motived mainly by Protectionist principles, and 
questions of commercial rights or privileges 
have been among cthose which Rave made con¬ 
troversies as to aggression mdst acute. Pro-' 
tectiohism and national sentiment* have played 
into one another’s hands, and between them 
have defeated reason and*humanity. 

Thus we have had % group of States, each 
consolidating itself more and* mdre -within, 
marking itself qff from others by sentiments 
ojf national pride/and seeking economic aggran- 
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disemenf at the expense of fits neighbours by 
means of a tariff boundary* Meanwhile to these 
States there has fallen the prize of a'derelict 
world as an apple* t>f contention. Africa has 
been opeped out. The for East has been half 
opened. The^Neir East has been ever tempting 
with large unrealised ppssibijities. bn all hands 
there has been the belief, three-parts illusory, 
that the extension of territory in these defence¬ 
less -or semi-defenceless regions redounds to 
national glory and economic advantage. Of 
Jhis belief Protectionism has been the most 
solid support^ But Protectionism, as we have 
seen, is itself at bottom an expression of national 
■egoism, and so. in the general impulse to 
plunder a new world we have an illustration on 
the grand scale of the side of nationalism that 
faces towards aggression and conquest. Per¬ 
haps the historian who reviews the last fifty 
years will mantel not that the crash came, but 
that it was averted so long. He will ghfe their 
meed of credit to two* statesmen who retained 
some of the* traditions of older days, to Bis¬ 
marck, ftho combined with all his unscrupulous¬ 
ness a cSrtaih moderation which disinclined 
him to adventure for its own sake, and to Lord 
Salisbury who learned his fesson late fn Ijfe 
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from his cbiefeopponent, Gladstone, and applied 

it so well as to carry through a peaceful partition 

of the greater part of Africa and to avert the 

imminent danger to China? &t the end of the 

century by insisting or£ the policy of the open 

door. But the equilibrium bedhme more and 

more unstable. The new arrivals m the com- 
• • 

pany of Great Powers were dissatisfied with their 
share, Germany most of all. They quickened 
the pace in the race of armaments. They drank 
in eagerly the new doctrines of lawlessness. 
They believed that the world was for the strong 
and that they were the strong, '(hey had* 
just arrived and were swollen with the con¬ 
sciousness of new maturity. Nor were they the 
first to overestimate themselves or undervalue 
their neighbours. It is not twenty years? since 
it was fashionable in England to dismiss all the 
Latin peoples as dying nations, add to bepraise 
the Teuton as racially one with‘ourselves If 
political memories are short, how much Shorter 
is poli&cal foreright. The friends'of France 
in those dhys would hardly themselves have 
ventured to attribute* to her° such rallying 
power es*she showed in the dark'days of last 
Angusr and September, nor would they have 
found listeners if thfey had predicted a' time not 
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far ofi whfen w® in England should be thankful 
for so stauneh and •virile aih ally. Every nation 
in tiie days of its vigour and prosperity allows 
itself expressions of self-esteem and depreciation 
of others which would not, be tolerated in an 
individual, and *comes through repetition to 
believe thoroughly in what it says* * 

So it was that in Europe at any time in the 
last dozen years there came together all the 
elements of disaster—a group of States inflamed 
with national self-consciousness, grasping at 
jgreat prizes, discontented with each distribution, 
emancipated by their new spiritual guides from 
all sense of law, indoctrinated with all the ethics 
. of violence, ready, to accept discipline and 
hardship only for the sake of overwhelming 
others, «and sustained in their course, if ever 
aggressive confidence flagged, by fear of the 
very rivals rfhom they despised and yet per¬ 
petually provoked. Such was the prolonged 
condition of moral warfare which we how see 
embodied in physical fact. 



,vjn 

THE,'ELEMENTS OF .HOPE 

In previous articles we have traced the European 
calamity to the co-operation oi two main causes. 
The first lay in the region of ideas; the second 
in that of political and economic development. 
In the region of ideas we noted the loss of faith 
in the rational betterment of* humanity, the 
erection of lawlessness into an' ideal; the 
depreciation of reason and the, rational virtue, 
justice; the exaltation of self, of power, of 
impulse, and of instinct. We saw that* this 
trend of thpught was common to the civilised 
world, and it would.be easy to show that its 
influence has been peculiarly marked in'Ger¬ 
many, where it has chimed in with the historical 
development of the nation and appeals to the 
sentiment -of a military caste. This seed of 
ideas, we saw, found a -fertile soil in the facts 
of national development, in the deepening senti¬ 
ment of patriotism, which unfortunately has 
fostered* antagonism* to other countries' together 

c 7* 
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with loverfor one*s owii, in the growth of industry 
under Proteetion, in the'consequent lust for 
colonial expansion and the rivalries of*nations 

that ensued. We'have now to ask how far 

• • 

these causes are temporary juid removable, or 
permanent apd* ineradicable. On*the answer 
to this question bur hope, for th*e future of 
European civilisation must depend. 

In the region «of ideas we must believe that 
if-man remains—in spite of the current phil¬ 
osophies—a rational animal the war itself must 
work a .change., A great calamity should, and 
normally Aoes, have an effect on a nation com¬ 
parable to-that of a crash of misfortune upon the 
.individual. If it .does not overwhelm it braces. 
To a shock of a certain magnitude a man will 
either#succumb or he will respond by pulling 
himself together, asking where he was wrong 
and how he is to retrieve himself. It shakes the 
* nonsedse out of him, and if he has the requisite 
€bre hrf may be twice the man that he was 
before. Now a nation is greater than an in¬ 
dividual, and a whole civilisation—which is 
here at stake—& greater than a single nation. 
The ideal? of unreason and immoralism is non¬ 
sense, and we may fairly hqpg, without felying 
on an optimistic faith whichris itself irrational, 
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tilt <& fJmteaiag of adversity will shake 
tk& nonsense out of the* world*. We may 
believe that loose talk of the survival of # the 
fittest will no longer be allowed to pass, that 
men will have had enough of violence to prefer 
th^ ways of ‘orderly justice,, that jthey will be 
sated with sensationalism and turn with a fresh 
appreciation to the real springs of human 
happiness. The superman has teen allowed to 
fill the stage and act out his part. We have 
seen him as he really is, and we have seen 
enough. I do not think that gnhrchy in any m 
shape will be admired or evert tolerated when 
the war is over. We shall find that tranquillity 
and repose have their part to fill in a desirable < 
life. We shall be more ready to see the true 
romance that lies buried in* all the-prosaic 
detail of that social reconstruction* which seek^ 
the assuagement of misery and the suppression 
of injustice. 

Far fnore difficult and doubtful axe the' 
problems centring upon the hard fact of national¬ 
ity. Here we are dealing/ be it remembered, 
with the actual organisation of Europe.* Euro¬ 
pean history owes its character, ith progress as 
well as its epochs of stagnation and retrogression, 
to the Act that it is'what some philosophers call 
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a uftity Wor permeating differences. It is one 
continent; k is, on the whole, one civilisation. 
It has behind it a common religious 1 >asis, a 
community of cultivated thought, a long tradi¬ 
tion of dose political inte&cgon. Yet this com¬ 
munity is split up into different centres, speaking 
different languages, putting a different colour 
and interpretation even on that which they 
hold in common^ often divided in the past by 
'bitter antagonisms, inclined to mutual rivalry 
even in peaceful times, and easily inflamed to 
mutual.suspidop. These different centres are 
organised/* the common centre is not. At 
bottom it -is the fact that the State undertakes 
.the protection of.life and property that rallies 
the individual to it unfailingly when the mo¬ 
ment jaU decision* comes. Somehow, by hook 
or by crook, Europe has survived hitherto with¬ 
out a commbn organisation. Yet she has 
'never Since the break-up of the Roman Empire 
been lofig without feeling the need and form¬ 
ing the ideal of re-creating some concrete 
expression ef her unity. In general it has 
required*the stimulus of some sharp experience 
to call* forth any serious effort in this direction. 
In particular, every attempt pn the part of a 
single Power to establish its supremacy has 
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led in the.end to»a combination against if in 
defence of threatened liberties. Even after the 
defeat Of Napoleon, the statesmen of the day, 
reactionary as were many *of their aims, were 
none the less clea^y (possessed of the idea of 
Europe as A community with'problems that 
had to be lolved in common,' demanding of 
each component part a certain loyalty .to the 
whole. At a later date the imminent dangers 
arising from the dissolution of Turkey engen¬ 
dered the European Concert—an ineffective 
and somewhat soulless instrument, but yet a 
testimony to the community of European life. 
It was the final dissolution of the Concert into 
the system of alliances that .set Europe into 
the path leading to war. Yet in oUr time the 
need for a common and, indeed, a more«d«finite 
organisation has become greater, foftwd reasons. 
The first of these is.thatthe channels of intef£ 
national life are broader, deeper, and'more 
numerous than of old. The community of 
interest has actually been growing greater, 
while the sentiments of jealousy and antagon¬ 
ism have been hardening. Inter-comlnunica- 
tion is sO easy as to have become air incident 
of daily life. Eyery educated man travels. 

Science? and philosophy, industrial and com- 

% »» 
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mefcial organisation* are more aqd more inter* 
national in •charaoter. What happens in any 
corner of Europe may affect the whole continent, 
economically or politically. Secondly, the cal¬ 
amity of war is greater, in. proportion as the 
populations .affected are more densely packed, 
as social organisation has made it possible to 
bring .the whole people under arms, and as 
science has perfected the destructive power of 
weapons. Europe cannot afford to amuse 
itself with two such wars in a century, or 
it will, without rhetorical exaggeration, revert 
to barbarism. * It will have to face the 
problem of such organisation as may guarantee 
peace, if not 'because it will, then because it 
must. 

Yet with the* best will in the world it will 
be faced with difficulties which may at first 
blush seem * insuperable.. Consider, for ex¬ 
ample, the atmosphere of hatred and suspicion 
which 'the.war will leave behind it. 6uch an 
atmosphere, it is true, clears off more quickly 
than one would easily imagine. Yet with the 
best will in the world I* find it difficult to con¬ 
ceive of ft hearty and unsuspiciou^#ooperation 
with Gennany during the, next generation. 
If; indeed, Germany Should? put her ovffi house 
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in. order, which means id effect if she should 
undertake a political revolution which would 
drive the military caste from power, the'Out¬ 
look would be different. But we cannot count 
on such an event* §fill less can we bring it 
about by any action of our own. 0 We must put 
out of our ihinds any scheme of interference in 
the domestic affairs of Germany if we would 
avoid repetition of the mistake made by our 
great-grandfathers when they brought the Bour¬ 
bons back to Paris. Germany must heal her¬ 
self. Nor can any proposals of ; dfoneinbenneig 
be seriously entertained, even if 'the Allies 
should ever be in a position to enforce them. 
If we divide States that are. of true German 
nationality, we shall merely initiate a period 
of unrest which will last until by force or 
by consent they are reunited.. Those whom 
national sentiment* has- joined* together Ho 
far-seeing statesman will put'asunder. We 
must, therefore, in our counsels reckon with” 
Germany as die is—a great Power of sixty 
or seventy millions in the centre* of Europe, 
capable of such gigantic efforts as the last 
nine mdhths have witnessed, urichafcged—for 
all we can tell—m temper and in her attitude 
to European solidarity and the laws, of nations. 
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Thftt is.our firat'great difficulty. a We must jaot 
allow it to j>aralyse our efforts; but it must, 
I think, govern the method of approach to 
European organisation. 


IX 

NATIONALITY 

The Allies are fighting on behalf of the rights 
of nations and the public law of Europe. How 
far are these two subjects in the end compatible ? 
The sentiment of nationality over-stimulated is 
one great source of all th£ trouble. The same 
emotions, the same loyalftiS that ■ animate 
oppressed nationalities to self-defence, and draw 
scattered nationalities togethef into political 
union ariFapt, as soon as they have gathered 
strength, to launch them iptQ a career of 
ambition. a Of this tendency Germany herself 
is a leading example, but qot th&only example. 
True, if we could define the rights of nations ■ 
adequately and be sure that nation^ sentiment 
would keep within its rights and respect its own 
fellow when manifested by another people, we 
should have no trouble. But* am we believe 
that a sentiment of this sort will ever observe 
the just mean?' Will it not, if fostered, be 
betrayed into excess?\ In short, 'must not 
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nationality be Regarded as the separator, the 
source of discord *and permanent danger to 
peace ? If we protect the smaller natidhalities, 
must we not thereby divide up Europe so much 
the further, create two' <fr Jhree rival camps 
where we no^jr have one, and render the ideal pf 
an organised European unity so much the more 
remote £ 

There is here a genuine and, it may turn 
out, .insuperable difficulty. Yet the argument 
based on it is fallacious, as may be seen if we 
Pfess it to iti ppncldsion. If peace is to be 
secured 'by ^'suppression of independent 
centres of national life, the rule would have 
Xo be applied to great Powers as wallas small, 
to the greater Powers even before the smaller. 
Such a result* might conceivably be achieved 
by conquest; and the attempt hasr in fact, 
been made mflre than- once in the course of 
history. But It has always called forth the 
most lively apposition, and it is such an bpposi- 
tion which 'is ranging* the sympathies of the 
majority of neutrals %n the side of the Triple 
Entente to-day. The feeling for independence 
in Europe is stronger than any perception of 
the advantages to be derived by submission 
to a common head, an<^the feeling is only'bejpg 
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accentuated by the present course of events. 
We may assume that no Great Rower would 
either jbbmit to foreign domination without 
fighting to the end or voluntarily enter into 
any union which p should impair its right to 
defend its existing territory. *Wh|tever sort of 
European organisation that we contemplate as 


hie must therefore take full account of 


national independence. It must be based on 
the distinct individuality of the component 
peoples and not on the extinction of their 
separate life. But if this is a fiyxed condition gf 
the problem it matters comparatively* little to 
the solution whether the independent peoples 
to be reckoned with are. few or ‘many. Tcc 
bring the six Great Powers together would be 
in principle as difficult as to -organise sixty 
States of all sizes. Details of adjustment would 
be'easier, but the kernel of the? problem—how 


to get separate States retyping* power bf self- 
dpfencfi to subject their ambition to a common 
will—would remain the same. 


The suppression of nationality can be of 
no use to the cause ef peace becausd it could 


not be 'carried through. We meed not, -there¬ 
fore, stay to ask whetfifer if it could be carried 
through the world migjit not lose, more than 
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it would gain. But if {his road is blocked 
may we not try tHe opposite direction ? May 
not {he rights of nationality be carried*thn>ugh 
and unity be established on the basis of a more 
thorough liberty ? Here* too, we shall come 
up against unmehse practical difficulties. But 
let us first consider.the question in gener^ 
terms.*.Every nationality which is heldkqmder 
by force, or which is divided by violence, v is a 
source of unrest. The whole history of the 
Continent since Waterloo teems with proofs. 
There was nd'rqst in Italy till she had expelled 
the Austrians, afid achieved unity. The union 
of Germany caused three wars. The subjection 
of the Balkan States cost several wars, and 
the relations of the Serb populations in 
Serbia qnd iif the Austrian Empire were an 
originating cause of the present waf. In the 
Balkans the League * was* dissolved by the 
refusal* to recdgnis£. mutual rights, and it is 
the maintenance of a Bulgarian populatiop 
in subjection to Serbia to this hour which is 
the principal obstacle to its renewal—a renewal 
which would at once change the face of the 
war and !ay "for the Balkan people the only 
possible fqundation orussured independence. 
As long as a^subject people, capable by numbers 
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and geographical position’of independent life, 
is forcibly held under an fdien Government 
there is h principle of wrong within the State 
which will conflict with any attempt to estab¬ 
lish a rule of ng^t j pi its external relations. 
Conversely, ff every political* uni^ in* Europe 
were contenf with |ts status,* had no internal 
enemy with whom foreign Powers might intrigue, 
and were debarred by general agreement from 
the forcible acquisition of any unwilling popula¬ 
tion, the grounds of quarrel so far as they are 
internal to Europe would disappear. .1 con¬ 
clude that in proportion as we caa :> approach 
a general recognition of national rights, in 
proportion as we can advance the tendency of. 
the political State to coincide with spontaneous 
national sentiment, we shall facilitate the 
political union of Europe. It is.only by work¬ 
ing dqwn to the natural-units' 1 that we can 
work up to the organisation within which they 
might do-operate without friction. 

But, it may be said, the principle* of nation¬ 
ality cannot be pushed through. • Just as its 
suppression cannot be carried out to "the end, 
so its recognition cannot be consistently-main¬ 
tained. Take Ajsace-tbrraine. Probably on a 
free vote a substantial part of the, population 
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would 'elect to rejoin prince, • another part 
would be Tor autonomy within tlw German 
Empire, and yet another for independence. 
If . you take a vote .of Alsace-Lorraine as a 
whole you get one result* if you take the 
provinces separately you may «get another. 
If you subdivide the .provinces you would get a 
third.* On*what principle will you proceed, 
and how, if you took a vote, would you prevent 
the.official$ in charge from " making ” it to their 
satisfaction ? A portion of Transylvania voting 
as a who#'would go to Roumania, but it 
would contain* a colony of Magyars and a 
smaller colony of Germans, who would then 
become sAiall but. discontented nationalities. 
You will always have a minority, and the 
minority, will’ always be a rallying point of 
dissatisfaction.- Without pretendiiig to the 
possession of*any sovereign remedy for these 
difficulties, we* may remark, first of all, that the 
•principle of nationality does not lay down that 
any group of persons, however small, enjoy 
an unqualified fight* to choose their own form 
of government. Number, geographical and 
econohwf sell-sufficiency, must be taken into 
account. ^Anyone in : eamest* with the, desije 
to solve poetical controversies by local freedom 
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wotlld cany division as lotfr as Should Be com¬ 
patible with these conditions.* Thus he would 
not insist on retaining in Lorraine a population 
of German speecji and sympathies .living along 
the German border. f On the other hand, he 
would recognise the physical impossibility of a 
union of a Magyar island in a sea of Roumanian 
population with the continent of Magyar 
territory. In those cases he would seek to 
apply measures of local autonomy which .will 
often reconcile a minority to a government 
which in itself they would nojt have chosen. 
But I shall not here attempt ‘to examine all 
the possibilities open to a constructive states¬ 
manship. I shall content myself * with two,, 
propositions which I believe to have a bearing, 
the first on the permanent order 6f *Europe, 
the second on the prospect of terminating the 
war. The first is that in-proportion as political 
unity can be brought into accord-with national 
sentiment the chances of international union 
are improved. The second is that a£ a practical 
policy the principle of national choice should 
at least be a limiting* condition. I ntean that 
no portion of European territory should be 
transferred from one government to another 
without the concurrence of its “population, and 
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that concurrence shbuld be •expressed by a Vote 
taken under ther presidency of a neutral Power* 
This is a principle which even now might be 
accepted and proclaimed bjj the Allies as a 
condition governing th$ir policy, without the 
smallest prejudice to their vigour in the conduct 
of the war. to hope foi; it may be Utopian, 
yet it is but the translation into literal terms of 
that .combination of the ideas of nationality 
and of public law which has been inscribed on 
our banner by official sanction. It is to make 
Jhe right Of 'nationality an integral part of the 
public qf Europe. 



X 

through alliance to Federation 

Let us for a moment suppose the id^ri of 
national liberty secured in Europe. Let us 
imagine that to the nearest approximation 
allowed by geography each nationality has 
obtained the government that it a desires. It 
is dear thit’even so we should not have done 
away with the possibility of future wars. 
Nationality—we must again recall Mr. Lowes , 
Dickinson’s description—is a Janus looking 
towards aggression as well as towards liberty. 
If peace in Europe is ever to be.set on a firm 
foundation some bond must be established 
among the independent- units. AVhat is the 
nature of that bond to be ?• Is it to be an 
alliance ? But alliances are rarely mfide except 
as against a common enemy, and we*are hoping 
to supersede enmities. , Is it to be a federation ? 
But a federation involves a considerable sacrifice 
of internal sovereignty, v and is not effective 

unless the armed fbrce is in thrhands of die 

»■ • 
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fedpral Government.* Is it cpnceiyablfe that the 
European States would confide to any common 
centre the control of their military organisation ? 
The dilemma is serious, and I do not think that 
sincere lovers of peace ban cojJe with it except 
by abandoning in the first 1 instance some of 
their cherished 'traditions. 

It has, for example, been a cherished belief 
of peace people that without prejudice to 
national independence wars might be averted 
and perhaps finally suppressed by the creation 
qjt rational means of avoiding disputes. It is 
naturaTthat even now many who* are looking 
to the problem that lies beyond this struggle 
r should be planning improved methods of arbitra¬ 
tion, conciliation, and so forth. These schemes 
have in,the past foundered on the fact that they 
presumed a general will for peace. .They sup¬ 
posed a ring*of nations %nd Governments de¬ 
sirous of living a tranquil life, and in danger of 
being hurried into war only by some sudden 
passion of some awkward incident which would 
be disposed of if the proper machinery for that 
purpose were at hand. t This supposition did 
not, unfortunately, conform to the facts. It is 
dear that stone Governments' had no desire for 
peace uTitsdf, but were bent on aggrandise- 
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m«nt at Hill posts, and as loop as the Inst of 
aggrandisement remains a living political motive, 
as long as ideals of violence or national domin¬ 
ance play their part in the life of peoples, so'long 
this danger wilTremam.' No doubt for a short 
time after the present war there will be a sense 
of exhaustioh in which people will ', be glad to 
make use of any machinery for the avoidance of 
disputes. But it will be with the passing of 
this period that the danger will be renewed, and 
I must record my belief that then no schemes of 
arbitration unsupported by force will be worth 
the paper they are writ upon. There was plenty 
of machinery available for the settlement of the 
dispute of last July, but there,-was not the will* 
to use it. How can we create such a will ? 

Another belief cherished by 4>eace > people in 
England, and not least by this present writer, 
is that Continental alliances are* dangerous to 
our country and a source of possible war. So 
far as relates to the past this’belief has been* 
justified by the event of. last year. * But that 
event itself has produced a» new situation, and, 
to speak for one peace, man alone, has radically 
changed*my view. The allianee ef Great 
Britain, France, JRussia,* Belgium/ and Serbia 
has no* been cemented with bloed. It is going 
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to be a part ofrtiie most moying Jiisfbrical tra¬ 
ditions of these peoples. ‘ So far as the three 
Western States are concerned it is reinforced 
by similarity of political development and by 
geographical conditions, and *aU these forces 
together have engendered *a sense of true 
solidarity which* must not be allowed to perish. 
Scoffejs ask whether'we are really fighting for 
Belgium, France, or ourselves. The true answer 
. is that we have been forced by hard facts to 
regard the cause of all three as one. We are 
fighting neither selfishly nor unselfishly, but for 
the whcfkj of which we are members, just as the 
man who works for his family is working neither 
selfishly nor unselfishly, but for the whole of 
which he is-a member. I cannot think that this 
sense of solidarity once gained will, or ought to, 
die away. *On the contrary, I thin): that here 
wejnay have*the beginning of that true founda¬ 
tion in feeling wtpch may be the basis of an 
international State. I would look to the union 
of States hi Europe through the existing alliance 
and not as-requiring its dissolution. 

But it will *be said, " This is a flat contra- 
diction avitb what you have said above of the 
nature of alliances. An alliance contemplates an 
enemy. 'You<may preserve the Triple Entente, 
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but in dtiingtso yon will’simply maintain .the 
existing division of 'Europe 'into two camps. 
You will prolong the situation of 19x4, # only 
embittered and rendered more dangerous by the 
memory of the'Great War." To this I would 
reply, first,* that* we may Contemplate two 
changes in die character of the alliance. The 
first would be its conversion into something of 
the nature of a permanent League or Federation. 
For this purpose it would need a standing 
council for dealing with all matters affecting 
the League as a whole, and ig particular |qr 
adjusting any questions arising J>etVden any 
two of its members. I do not think such ques¬ 
tions need necessarily be settled by arbitration. 
I fancy rather that what needs cultivating as 
between nations is the Parliamsatary'habit, and 
the recognition that many problems,^problems of 
territorial acquisition, for example, should be 
settled neither by force nos by rigid juridical 
rules, which, after all, are very difficult to apply,* 
but rather by discussion Among all jparties in¬ 
terested and in accordance? ultimately with the 
decision of a majority ys to what seem^best for 
the common good. I think there? wodld-be a 
sufficiently strong sentimtat of common suffer¬ 
ing arnf common interest to persuade the nations 
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of the alliance to agree upoq sucfc a*collective 
regulation of their effairs-^-to agree not merely 
in that verbal fashion in which the nations of 
Europe and. America have signed Hague Con¬ 
ventions, but with the teal intention of estab¬ 
lishing a'permanent working union of the States 
concerned.; Hotofar it would bd possible *to 
equip Jthe League with a common force con¬ 
trolled, by its council would be the crucial ques¬ 
tion. It is impossible to predict and fruitless at 
this stage to consider detailed possibilities of 
adjustment,*but I would point out that the 
feelings df antagonism and distrust which would 
obstruct any working Federation of Europe 
.would not be there to hinder the development 
of a common authority in a League of Allies 
tested ty a hard experience. There is nothing 
in the existing. state of feeling to prevent the 
assumption by the Xeaguq of a certain super¬ 
vision and partial control of the military forces, 
and in particular pi the manufacture of arma¬ 
ments. The private manufacture of armaments 
every lover«of peace will desire to abolish. 

I would look forward, then, to the conversion 
of the existing Alliance info a permanent League 
or Federation, with a*Tegular # constitution and 
definite functions, which should include some 
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measure of control over* the 'produotion, of 
munitions of war. But from* the outset I would 
contemplate the extension of the League by, the 
free entry of new members. * There .would be no 
obstacle to the immediate inclusion of eveiy 
neutral Statd in Europe, and In America, pro¬ 
vided that each newcomer should frankly accept 
the conditions of membership. This would at 
once transform it from an ordinary alliance into 
something approaching a world-federation. But 
it might still wear the guise of a confederation 
arrayed in great strength with p front against 
Germany. At the outset I confess.I cannot see 
how this can be avoided. If Germany were a 
member of any such League.the-entire constitu¬ 
tion would have to be framed on different prin¬ 
ciples. The assumption of mutual trust and 
goodwill would not be admissible.* At every 
point precautions and guarantees would have 
to be inserted, which would tend to impede the 
working of the machine, and any question of a 
control of armaments would have (o be dis¬ 
missed. Peacemakers will 'ferr seriously if they 
set to work after the war as though the revela¬ 
tion of the mind of German statesiftanstiip were 
to count for nothing in the future councils of 
the woVld. Every* association that works -is 
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founded .on a bddroclrof trust, and jnutual goad- 
will. All attempts at internationalism in the 
past have failed because they have sought to 
unite those who trusted one another along with 
those who did not trust one another. To avoid 
this mistake, we must give up something. We 
must abandon the ideal of any wortd-embradng 
union gs our.immediate object, and seek to work 
towards it through a union which will be inter¬ 
national but not at first all-inclusive. I say 
not at first, but it need not be said that the 
ultimate ideal of statesmanship would be to 
include *(6e Germanic peoples with the rest. 
The time for that inclusion would arrive as soon 
jas it could be affected without wrecking the 
scheme. 


THE,SPIRIT OF THfe. WEST 

/ 

History forbids the cheap optimism .which 

assumes that everything will always go forward. 

More than one great effort of mankind has failed, 

and if modem civilisation is more broadly based 

than that of an older day, the catastrophe which 

has overtaken it is proportionately, wider in its 

sweep. If we are to regain a rational confidence 

in the future we must look below the surface. We 

. • 

must ask what has been lost,, and whether any¬ 
thing has been gained to set against it., In the 
broadest sense what has been losUn'addition to 
the material havoc asd the probable destruction 
of a sensible proportion of tjie best men*of an 
entire generation in Europe, isrf$e sense ol confi - 1 
dence in certain fundamentals of civilised life. 
First of all, underlying alMhe anxieties which 
have been felt by students of international 
politics for many years', thetfhas been a certain 
belief in the ultupate wiSfiom of statesmen, or 
perhaprf in a certain Saving instinct among peoples 
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as a forte which at the last moment Would pre¬ 
vent a general war.* That confidence disappeared, 
in August of last year. But there was*worse to 
come. There was & much more deeply rooted 
confidence in certain fundamental decencies as 
the commohjjropferty of civilised pdbple. It vyas 
thought that, tynical as international states* 
manslyp had been, there were some primary 
points .of civilised behaviour common to all the 
nations which shared in Western culture. By a 
series of ruthless blows Germany has destroyed 
this illusion,'ang has shown that, from poisoning 
the welh*fo inking a great passenger ship, there 
is nothing at-.which a nation armed with all the 
.resources < i modern science will draw the line. 
The position is, then, that science has im¬ 
measurably* iyeseased the efficacy of weapons 
of destruction, and placed them in 4he hands 
of m$n with Ho more scruples than a horde of 
conquering barbarians in times past. Unless 
the world cqn rea^t against disruptive forces so 
terrible as'these, it is. clear that science, which 
has in a manner been the foundation of what 
is most distinctive in modern civilisation, must 
end by destfoyin^qt. The different faces of 
mankind have somehoW to live together in this 
world, and* if they are to advance in civilisation 
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they mu^t ^orpeho^' co-operate; ‘but, fdjr from 
co-operating, they cannot even* live unless they 
can pope with this source of danger. The future 
of the world, therefore, must depend on the 
degree of energy and Mrhole-heartedness with 
which all nations, those that have hitherto been 
neutral as well as belligerents, * flail combine to 
suppress the common peril.* 

But it may be said, if scientific civilisation 
has produced such a portent as German mill, 
tarism as we now know it to be, is it not stricken 
at heart ? Civilisations perish not ‘by external 
calamity, but when the soul is dead witHnl than. 
The Roman civilisation went under..not because 
the barbarian invaders were strong, but because- 
Rome, at the core, was weak. The structure 
of the Empire, even in the palmv .days „of the 
Antonines, jvas that of a great machine which 
is pinning of its own inertia, but wiuch has lost 
the force that originally set the ma$s. in motion. 
At an earlier date the geniys of .Hellenism 
perished in the long internecine contest which 
paralysed the free cities and took the*heart out 
of that civic life which was the source of inspira¬ 
tion alike*to the poet, the artist, and the philo¬ 
sopher. Has the modern world lost'its heart in 
the same way ? To«determine this question we 
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mpst ask oursAves hbw faf Germany was 111 Heart 
at one with the'iffodern world. We have per¬ 
haps been in the habit of attributing thcgreat a 
immunity of ideils to the nations of Europe. 
In reality Germany took but little share in that 
new demqcratit, humanising itnpulse wjiich 
arose in England in the seventeenth and more 
vividly in* France in the eighteenth century, 
which animated the American Revolution, which 
directed the liberalising movement throughout 
the British Empire giving us the circle of free 
polonies arcfnqd the mother country, and which 
inspired the union and liberation of Italy. To 
this spirit of freedom, democracy, and humanity 
the nations of. Western Europe and the new 
peoples sprung from them have contributed at 
different* Hums and on different sides, from 
Holland ih the sixteenth century to Belgium in 
19x4. Small peoples aid great have played 
theis part.** Thinkers, poets, statesmen, and 
philaAthrqpistjJiave done their share. But this 
spirit is the creation of the West. Elements of 
its teachihg have le&vened the political and social 
structure of fc^ntral and Eastern Europe in 
greater or less degree. 'They have inspired the 
revolutionary movements gnd the occasional 
bursts of reforming policy in Russfh. They 
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have gtiiQftlated the revival of the Baikal 
nationalities, and they have*no doubt affected 
the structure of German society as well. But 
it hasr not been sufficiently recognised that the 
main body of Ge&nan thought has.stood outside 
this movement since the beginning 9! the nine¬ 
teenth century. In earlier days this was not so. 
Kant, the greatest of'German thinkers, stqpd i 
full sympathy with the humanitarianism gf th 
eighteenth century. Fichte was an idealist 
whose teachings were a force that counted on 
the side of liberty in the struggle with'Napoleon, 
But with the rise of the Hegelian .plyldsophj 
academic thought in Germany associated itsel* 
more and more with the powers that were.- 
The Hegelian system was the first completely 
reasoned answer to the dgmocratiQjnd' humani¬ 
tarian ideal, and though the sceptre passed fron 
the Hegelians it was taken up by* Very inferior 
thinkers of the type of Treitsehke, who were far 
more extreme in their claims fos the byreadcratic 
State and the militarist ideal. 'There'have, of 
course, been advanced thinkers in Germany, but 
in the main stream of all German thought that 
is not avowedly militar&t and^from the Western 
point of view, reactionary,*tre notice two things. 
The. firsts is that the mainjbody of such* thought. 
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.trial Democracy, fe*avqwedly revohittonary. 
t can mate no terms with the existing order,/* 
rat neither can it effect any political resistance 
o that ordleir. Its Iippotence yas confessed at 
febern and manifested to all the world at the 
•utbreak of .the four. Secondly, wg notice that 
: is Socialistic and not Liberal in the true sense, 
"* the claim of personality, and its correlative 
■'e rule of right, has never focussed itself 
<i a political party with the Germans. Such 
.iberalism as existed jn Germany died in 1848. 
•grmany, therefore, has built up a culture of 
:r own,'self-centred, based on a notion of the 
♦ate, its- claims upon the individual and itS 
ghts against • the. rest of the world, which 
/estem civilisation repudiated. The whole 
leaning democratic movement lay in this 
pudiation! The whole movement *of the re¬ 
ctum as we^sfie it expressed as early as Hegel 
5 to the reassertion/of the old ideal. The State 
as mastlr of^thgjnan, and it knows no laws of 
Sod or humanity to bind it in its dealings with 
>thers. 

Thus when w*ask questions as to the soul of 
nodem civilisation we areW to take Germany 
nto account.' On the fcontrary, in a far deeper 
ajse than any of us supposed a year ago, we are 
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to Conceive her as stapdiog*in defermined opposi¬ 
tion to the ideals which, however irajferfectly, the 1 
civilise^ nations of the modem world have Jjeen 
endeavouring to hammer* out info practica 1 
shape. So regarded, then, the war resolves itsel 

into a contest for the fundamentals of th 
^ 0 • ■ 

jnoderfi civilised order, ngt merely for nations 
freedom but for something deeper eves than 
national freedom—for the belief in primary rules 
of right binding all nations and all men in every 
relation and under every. circumstance. Now, 
looking through the nations of .the wcjrld other 
than Germany, we see no sign of any lefts of faith 
in these principles. On the cqntrary, we see 
that the nations one by one are waking to the fact 
that it is these principles that she at stake. If 
f$at is so, we have not here^pHleal with a 
■civilisation which is sick unto death through loss 
of belief in its own*prindples, through lack of 
confidence in itself, through the^deadlyi sin of 
self-betrayal. Properly regaqjgd, .therfc is lesS 
danger to civilisation in creh* a catfc-tpophe as 
this than in some of thoseVhaUer w£rs in which 
the Western nations havqrin tithe past* betrayed 
their principles antf ginijpd against <he- light 
within them. They haVe seemed of less account 
because the material issues invplved wen 
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mailer, ^et weft theyjporg tkreatamng because 1 
Jiey indicated a mdral weakness. Here we see 
10 moral weakness. We see the primely belli- 
jerents mofq and nlqre conscious day by day 
f the vastyess.of the stake, ancfmore and more 
solute accordingly to throw the $£t ounce pf 
Jeir energy into 1 the contest v In such a stsqggft, 
Jvilisajtion has never yet gone down. As long 
£s it has believed in itself it has always defeated 
the enemy at the gate. If this is so the outcome 
of the present war may yet be a union of the 
nations. t>ased upon far clearer consciousness 

of thosd fundamentals which are necessary, to 
co-operation in peaceful order and advance ip 
the true art-of living. Victory should mean, not 
a return to th</ old state* of things dominated 
by mutyal'rusnicion, but the emergence of a 
new and more. real feeling for th» unity, of 
human interrats; afitkit will be the task of ihe 
political thinker zsA statesman to devise* the 
form which wiUjjj/e to this bond definite and 
permanent'dxpressipi). In effect Germany has 
' challengedNhe westf .as Napoleon challenged 
Europe..-By slew degrees Napoleon united 
Europe agaihst him, bufr it was a 'Europe 
dominated by reactionary Governments, Mid 
■he union wps for the time fatal to libertf. By 
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#®#ees G&a$ny is ymqpe tne' world‘^gainst 
bef, b»t it is a world of fat.’more democratic 
states. <fhe war which will be waged will be 
ntere truly a people’s war add inspi$#d by ideas 
of nationality, firaiom, and of right. The sacri 
fice imposed ^ipon our generation js imm e n se 
apd the loss of youn^ lives must for many years- 
to come tell upon the output of the*best vvork 
yet the price will be worth paying iLou{ of i 
there arises, for the first time, the conception cu 
a common humanity, not as the dream of 
philosopher, but as a popular auction whiqji 
has tested and proved itself in th$ Hardest of 
schools. 






